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ABSTBACT 

Curriculum development, field service issues, and 
training are discussed in this first volume of the 3*volume progress 
report. The overview contains a statement of the scope of the 
program, its major concerns in regard to teachers, parents, and 
children^ and presents lists of objectives for these three groups. 
The second section, on the theoretical foundations of the program, is 
a distillation of the developmental theory of Piaget in terms of the 
learner, the learning process and the content of learning from a 
cognitive point of view. A detailed discussion cf the application of 
theory to classroom practice is also presented. This is an in-depth 
statement of the Cognitively Oriented Curriculum centering on the 
structure of the classroom environment and the sequencing of l€arning 
experiences. The next section describes the classroom program 
operations and staff roles for the High/Scope model. Parent 
participation is then discussed, vitb emphasis on educational home 
visits, parent group meetings, and parent volunteers in the 
classroom. The final tvo sections are concerned vith the delivery 
system for the Cognitively Oriented program (staff training, program 
monitoring, and training materials) and sponsor evaluation of 
Cognitively Oriented programs. (Author/CS) 
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PREFACE 



This year-end progress report analyzes Follow Through 
activities between July 1, 1972 and July 1, 1973 at the 
High/Scope Educational Research Foundation and the ten cen* 
ters sponsored by the Foundation as part of the National 
Follow Through experiment. The centers are: 

Okaloosa County , Florida 
Howland-Lathrop, Chicago, Illinois 
Leflore County, Mississippi 
Central Ozarks, Missouri 
P.S. 92, Harlem, New York 
Denver, Colorado 
Greeley, Colorado 
Trinidad, Colorado 
Riverton, Wyoming 
Seattle, Washington 

The report is divided into three volumes. Volume I 
discusses curriculum development, field service issues, and 
training. Volume II summarizes the 1972-73 evaluation activ- 
ities. These include a report on the analysis of sponsor- 
collected outcome data from the ten Follow Through projects, 
a report on the findings and formative use of the Classroom 
Implementation Matrix, case study reports presenting supple- 
mentary data from individual Follow Through centers, and 
a report on the development and field testing of a new pro- 
cedure for assessing the writing of elementary school chil** 
dren. Volume III presents the results of High/Scope Foun- 
dation's Analysis of Classroom Interaction, a classroom 
observation instrument field tested at four projects. 

The first section of Volume I is a printed volume giving 
an overview of the High/Scope curriculum and operation. 
Included are discussions of theory as well as implications 
for curriculum practice. The second section presents general 
problems in the field application of the High/Scope model 
and a look at the High/Scope Training and Development Center 
(TDC) , stressing the unusual importance this center has had 
on our evolving curriculum and on implementation at our field 
centers. 



Volume jlI is divided into four sections representing 
separate phases of the evaluation. In the first section 
the standard outcome data collected by the sponsor are re- 
ported. The Stanford-Binet and achievement testing conducted 
since the project began in 1968 represent the most consistent 
aspect of the sponsor's evaluation* There have been several 
different approaches to evaluation and different, instruments 
used at various times , but the Stanford-Binet and the Com- 
prehensive Tests of Basic Skills provide the only data on 
a continuous longitudinal basis. 

The second section of Volume II presents outcome data 
collected by school personnel at the Follow Through sites. 
This includes such things as attendance figures , parent 
involvement, the delivery of ancillary services, and the 
achievement of Follow Through and non-Follow Through stu- 
dents on tests administered by the school districts. These 
supplementary data are an important adjunct to the data 
that can be collected within the resources of the sponsor. 
It was originally hoped that a report on the supplementary 
data from each site would be included in this volume, but 
because of several factors (especially a delay in funding 
for the data collection and the quantity and complexity 
of the data received) , the analyses could be completed for 
only five Follow Through programs. The remaining site re- 
ports will be completed later this fall and distributed 
to the programs. 

In the third section of Volume II, the development 
of a new assessment procedure is described. During 1972- 
73 High/Scope research and curriculum staff developed cri- 
teria for evaluating the writing of Follow Through children 
and cr'^ated procedures for eliciting, scoring, and analyzing 
sampler of writing. Although the summative aspects of this 
procedure are stressed in this report, the writing assess- 
ment has obvious applications as a formative tool that could 
produce valuable information for teachers on the development 
of their students in language arts. 

Volume II concludes with a report on the use of the 
Implementation Matrix for assessing the implementation status 
of classrooms. The Implementation Matrix was also developed 
by the High/Scope staff to provide a relatively straight- 
forward procedure by which curriculum assistants could rate 



each of their classrooms on variables considered important 
for the operation of a Cognitively Oriented classroom. 

Volume III rounds out this report of sponsor evaluation 
activities by presenting the results of the classroom obser- 
vation study. Following up on pilot work completed during 
1971-72, the analysis of classroom interactions completed 
this year provides several important conclusions about the 
operation of the Cognitively Oriented Follow Through model 
at the critical point of individual teachers and children 
interacting in the classroom. 

In any study of the magnitude of this National Follow 
Through project, literally thousands of people are involved 
in making an effective and responsive matrix to contain 
the research and development. Parents, teachers, aides, 
principals, school superintendents, regional officials, 
federal government staff, and of course, the children them- 
selves are deeply involved in the dynamic process that cre- 
ates education. Deep appreciation for their confidence 
and assistance is felt by all of the Foundation staff. 
We could not do our work without their help, and anything 
we do accomplish is because of their commitment to the de- 
velopment of quality education for their children. 

This progress report represents both a written product 
of specific individuals as well as the direct support of 
a large staff. At some points in the report, specific indi- 
viduals are mentioned as responsible for specific pieces 
of work. In every case, given the dynamics of cooperative 
work within the Foundation, many staff members had signifi- 
cant input for shaping the area of a work. This spirit 
of cooperation and interrelationship is essential to the 
quality of the overall work undertaken by the Foundation. 

Work for the coming year includes production of detailed 
descriptions of areas of the curriculum and refinement of 
the research instruments. These will be reported as they 
become available. 



David P. Weikart 
Project Director 
High/Scope Cognitively 
Oriented Curriculum 
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Preface 



The High/Scope Foundation's participation as a sponsor in National Follow Through 
dates from the fall of 1968. With funding administered through Eastern Michigan 
University, a Follow Through program for grades closely related in theoretical 
orientation to preschool work begun in Ypsilanti in 1962, was put into operation at three 
sites: Okaloosa County, Florida; Leflore County, Mississippi; and P.S. 92 in Harlem, New 
York City. In the fall of 1969 two additional sites were added: Central Ozarks, Missouri, a 
program involving three cooperating school systems; and the Howland and Lathrop schools 
in Chicago. In the summer of 1970, the High/Scope Educational Research Foundation 
became independent as a non-profit and tax-exempt foundation. In the fall of 1970 five 
additional communities chose High/Scope Foundation Follow Through 
sponsorship: Greeley, Trinidad, and Denver in Colorado; Riverton, Wyoming, which 
included a non-public Ind^^an reservation school in the local project; and Seattle, 
Washington. This group of ten centers, representing all areas of the United States but the 
Southwest, enrolled over 3500 children during the 1971-72 school year, with 50% of the 
enrollment black, 38% white, and 12% Indian and Spanish surnamed. 

This booklet is a description of the High/Scope Cognitively Oriented Curriculum for 
Follow Through. The overview contains a statement of the scope of the program, its major 
concerns with regard to teachers, parents and children, and presents lists of objectives for 
these three groups. It summarizes the classroom program and curriculum framework, and 
gives a statement of the philosophy behind the staff model. 

The second section, on the theoretical foundations of the program, is a distillation of the 
developmental theory of Piaget in terms of the learner, the learning process and the 
"content" of learning from a cognitive point of view. This section also presents a summary 
of the major principles of Piagetian theory and their practical implications for the 
classroom. 

This is followed by a detailed discussion of the application of theory to classroom 
practice. This is an in-depth statement of the Cognitively Oriented Curriculum centering on 
the structure of the classroom environment and the sequencing of learning experiences. 

The next section describes the classroom program operations and staff roles for u.o 
High/Scope model. This is followed by a statement on the integration of the cognitive 
approach to learning with academic subject areas and a list of the instructional programs 
recommended by the sponsor to achieve this integration. 

Parent participation is then discussed, with emphasis on educational home visits, parent 
group meetings, and parent volunteers in the classroom. 

The final two sections are concerned with the delivery system for the Cognitively 
Oriented program— including staff training, program monitoring, and training materials— and 
sponsor evaluation of Cognitively Oriented programs. 
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Overview of the Cognitively Oriented Curriculum 

The development of the High/Scope Cognitively Oriented Curriculum began in 1962 in 
the Ypsilanti-Perry Preschool project. The first two years of this project were used to 
explore various dimensions of curriculum development, and to integrate curriculum 
structure with the traditional child-centered focu? prevalent in preschool education at the 
time. Through the dialogue of teachers, parents, research staff and consultants, the program 
became oriented toward the developmental theories of Piaget and some of the classroom 
methodologies proposed by Sara Smilansky. By 1964 the curriculum reflected a serious 
attempt to integrate these child development theories into a viable educational program. In 
1968 this curriculum development effort was extended downward to include a curriculum 
for infant education developed under the auspices of the Carnegie Corporation, and upward 
to early elementary education under the auspices of National Follow Through. 

The Cognitively Oriented Curriculum is an "open framework" approach that places both 
the teacher and the child in active, initiating roles. It attempts to blend the virtues of 
purposeful teaching with open-ended, child-initiated activities. 

Scope of the Program 

The High/Scope Cognitively Oriented Curriculum for Follow Through is concerned with 
educational change through the implementation of a curriculum framework based on 
Piagetian developmental theory. This framework focuses on the underlying cognitive 
processes that are the ground from which the child learns the formal systems for acquiring 
and organizing knowledge of the world. 

Implementation of the curriculum centers on training of the teaching staff, and the 
development of training procedures and materials is of the highest priority in the 
High/Scope program. 

Of equal importance is the involvement of parents in the process of education. This is 
achieved primarily through educational home visits by teaching staff, and by participation 
of parents in the classroom program and on policy advisory committees. 

The High/Scope program's concerns for children begin with the belief that education 
must be "real life" for children, that children will enjoy school and learn to think with 
confidence in themselves and openness to others... 

• If they have the right to be active and are encouraged to speak. 

• If the materials in the classroom are challenging, accessible and can be used in a 
variety of ways. 

• If the teachers are involved with the children and understand their ways of 
thinking and feeling. 
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Objectives of the Program 



The overriding objective for the Cognitively Oriented program is to provide a classroom 
environment that is optimally conducive to cognitive development. To do this, supervisor, 
teacher and child must be actively involved. General goals to facilitate the teacher's 
involvement in the learning process are given below. These are followed by a listing of goals 
for curriculum assistants (supervisors). Goals for children are given in terms of both 
classroom process and educational outcomes. 



Goals for Teachers 

The teaching staff in a Cognitively Oriented program must: 

Establish a consistent but flexible daily routine that includes time for planning by 
children, time for individual and group activity, and time for recalling and 
reviewing the day's events. 

Arrange the room in a way that makes sense to the children and makes them 
feel that it is their classroom— by dividing the room into several work areas; using 
planning boards that represent the work areas; making equipment accessible to 
the children; placing similar items together to help children learn to classify and 
order; labeling shelves and drawers with pictures of the contents. 

Provide for active learning— by encouraging children to discover concepts and 
ideas for themselves; helping children to plan and carry out their own activities; 
showing children how to use all of their senses in investigating something new; 
helping children to experience new concepts physically, not merely in words. 

Use language as a tool for thinking— by asking "divergent" questions (questions 
with many possible "right" answers); encouraging children to express their ideas 
in words, to each other as well as to adults; modeling language usage but not 
correcting grammar or pronunciation; responding to and expanding children's 
remarks; helping children learn new words for things and for relations among 
things (concepts). 

Sequence activities from concrete to abstract— by beginning each new unit or 
theme with a concrete experience, using real objects; helping children to represent 
objects and experience through art work, block building, use of toys in play, 
make-believe, role play, and storytelling; familiarizing children with the purpose 
of written language, the most abstract form of representation. 

• 

Collect and organize materials to provide experience in: 

Temporal relations— for example, help children experience and label the 
beginning and end of time intervals, using signals, timers, "start and 
stop" games. 



Spatial relations— ioT example, help children find out how things fit 
together, how they look when turned, folded, twisted, tied, stacked, 
stretched, how they look from different viewpoints and angles 

Classification— ior example, encourage children to investigage the uses 
and attributes of objects and to describe similarities and differences 
between them. 

Seriation—ior example, help children arrange materials in order along a 
continuum from soft to hard, smooth to rough, little to big, etc. 

Number— for example, give children sets of distinct objects such as 
buttons or beads to arrange and rearrange; help children match a 
spoken number to an object as they count. 

Organize learning around themes or units, such as: 

7775 Child— unique characteristics (name, appearance, belongings, 
family). 

777e Classroom— the things in it and in the immediate environment. 

777e Community— the people and places that can be visited on field 
trips; seasonal changes that may be directly observed; holidays. 

Evaluate pupil progress in terms of individual progress toward program goals 
rather than grade-level standards. 

In addition, teachers must demonstrate their knowledge of the Cognitively Oriented 
Curriculum in the following ways: 

Teachers state general Follow Through goals (a) in terms of their particular site, 
(b) in terms of national project. 

Teachers state rationale of High/Scope curriculum goals and sequences of activity 
in terms of cognitive theory. 

Teachers show an understanding of the instructional model by implementing it 
themselves and by training their aide(s) in it. 

Teachers demonstrate competence in achieving the goals of the various curricular 
areas (as assessed by local and High/Scope supervisory staff and evaluation of 
pupil performance). 



Goals for Curriculum Assistants 

The curriculum assistant (CA) trains and supports the teaching staff by active 
involvement in regular classroom procedures, by conducting workshops for the 
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purpose of implementing the model, by assisting with long- and short-term 
planning and evaluation. 

The CA communicates the needs of the children and the teachers to the 
appropriate project staff or school staff, and checks to see that action is taken. 

Teachers and CA's regularly use observational techniques such as checklists or 
interaction analysis systems in order to identify the level and method of 
functioning of individual children and adults in the classroom. 

CA's act as resource people to teachers, parents, school staff, and other interested 
parties, in answering questions and/or providing references on interpretation and 
implementation of curriculum. 



Goals for Children 

Classroom process: 

Child'initiated contacts between children and adults should be frequent and more 
casual than formal. 

Activities in which children interact primarily with materials should be 
constructive, and a given activity should be pursued over a period of time. 

Children should demonstrate ability to represent ideas at increasingly abstract 
levels. 

Children should make choices for themselves, and these should be respected by 
the adults in the classroom. 

Children should choose some activities themselves and complete these activities 
without adult intervention. 

Children should organize and carry out cooperative activities. 

The use of materials in the environment should be generally productive, rarely 
destructive. 

Part of the classroom routine should involve deliberate plarming and reporting of 
activities by children. 

The introduction and/or elaboration of materials should be characterized by the 
children's physical involvement whenever possible; if involvement is limited to 
verbal activity, groups should be kept small so that children get as much 
opportunity to participate as possible. 

In the process of learning, children should communicate their ideas and 
information in a variety of tangible forms which can demonstrate pupil progress 



(e.g., stories, charts, graphs, verbal expression). 



Outcomes for children— children will show growth in: 



Cognition (or thinking ability), by demonstrating ability to function at increasingly 
higher levels in tasks requiring 

classification 
seriation 
spatial relations 
time relations 
number concepts 
causality 

representation of ideas 
Social development, by demonstrating increasing ability to 



recognize self as an individual 

recognize self as a member of a group 

recognize self in relation to social, physical environment 

interact with teachers and othsr children 

plan and evaluate for self 



Academic skills and learning processes, by demonstrating increasing competence in 
utilizing the skills and processes emphasized in the following academic programs: 



Taba Social Studies Curriculum 
AAAS and SCIS science programs 
Nuffield mathematics 
Language Experience in Reading 

Physical skills (large and small muscle) 



' , ^ balance 
^''yry-^ rhythm 

coordination 



Music and art skills and interests 



enjoyment 
expression 

awareness of environment 



Summary of the Classroom Program 

The High/Scope Cognitively Oriented Curriculum for Follow Through is concerned with 
the development of children's thinking skills, communication skills, and academic skills. 
Thinking skills, or powers of reasoning, are at the center of this program, because they are 
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the foundation for all learning. 



Thinking skills come from the master/ of logical, mathematical, scientific and social 
concepts. Children learn them through active experience with a variety of objects, people, 
and materials, both inside and outside the classroom. To provide for this active experience, 
children in our classrooms are free to make their own plans and carry them through, doing 
what is natural at their stage of development— building, arranging, ordering, exploring, 
solving problems, nciming, discussing, trying out ideas. During more structured times of the 
school day, teachers give children practice in specific thinking skills, such' as classifying a 
variety of objects and giving reasons for the groupings they have formed. 

Communication skills are connected with the thinking skills developed through planning 
and doing. Children in our classrooms review and represent the<r plans and experiences by 
such activities as talking in groups, dictating and writing stories, role playing, drawing and 
painting, making diagrams and charts. Through such activities they evaluate their work and 
communicate what they have learned and felt. 

Under academic skills, children in our claesrooms are taught to read, write, spell and 
compute on an individual basis; that is, each child is allowed to work at his own pace and 
according to his own pattern of mental development. It is the teacher's job to see that the 
child has the thinking skills necessary for arithmetic and reading to be meaningful for him. 
For example, learning to count by rote is less significant, and easier, than gaining an 
understanding of number, and without such an understanding, counting will mean nothing 
to the child. 

The teachers in the High/Scope model are guided by a curriculum framework that orients 
them to the way children think and behave at different stages of development. This "open 
framework" gives the teacher a basis for planning and a reason for doing. It is a source of 
ideas for activities that strengthen children's thinking, communication and academic skills. 



The Curriculum Framework 

The Cognitively Oriented Curriculum is not a course of study for the child— it is for the 
teacher: 

• To help her understand how children organize the world in their minds. 

• To enable her to organize a classroom environment that is attuned to the 
individual child, to the group, and to the culture of the community being served. 

• To give her the knowledge and the guidance she needs to be an effective teacher. 

The overall objective for every Cognitively Oriented classroom is to create an orderly and 
predictable environment that nurtures and strengthens the natural process of intellectual 
(i.e., cognitive) growth in the young child. 

The teacher is expected to be actively involved in this learning process. The purpose of 
the curriculum framework is to orient the teacher to the most important observable things 
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children do at different stages of cognitive development, and thereby to give her a basis for 
planning activities and observing children. Her knowledge of the elements of the three-sided 
framework presented below enables* her to provide "cognitive perspective" to children's 
explorations and disco veries-to i^hape their diverse experiences into significant conceptual 
learning. 



Curriculum framework 




One part of the framework is the Levels of Representation, The very young child learns 
about the world entirely through his actions with objects and people— he learns how things 
feel, smell, taste, what shape they are, how they can be used. He learns that parts (or 
"indexes") of objects represent the whole— the earliest form of representation. 

As he grows, he learns to identify and interpret "symbols": pictures and models of 
objects, people, and events. 

Signs (written words and numerals) are the most abstract form of representation— a child 
learns to "read" symbols before he learns to read letters and numerals. 
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The early mode of learning— through action- doesn't disappear once a child learns to 
read. It is the way all learning of concepts begins. So the learning of math concepts begins, 
not by rote counting and memorization, but by direct experience, the kind of experience 
through which a child learns that objects can be ordered, arranged, cc nted, grouped. 

While academic skills are taught in Cognitively Oriented programs, the prime emphasis is 
on the logical, mathematical, and scientific concepts formed by the child through 
experience with materials, people and places. 

Logical-mathematical experience and spatial-temporal experience are categorized in the 
curriculum framework as Physical and Logical Relations. In this domain, children gain 
experience in classifying— ^orxx\\n^ groups on the basis of similaritiec and differences in 
attributes and use; and in ser/af/n^— ordering objects along a dimension; a combination of 
seriation and classification concepts leads to the all-important concept number. Children 
gain experience in spatial and temponi relations— concepts that orient a person in time and 
space, and that help him to organize his experience of the world in his mind. 

All of these areas of experience proceed from simple, concrete actions to more complex, 
abstract activity that is primarily mental. 

The third part of the framework, which concentrates on the predominant Modes of 
Learning— action and language— summarizes what is probably the most important lesson for 
teachers about the learning process: that children develop concepts in a sequence from 
purely bodily experience, to coordinated action with objects, to purely mental actions 
involving verbal or mathematical propositions. Logical thought begins with physical action, 
and only gradually does language assume equal importance. 

The theoretical framework provides the basis for teacher training in the Cognitively 
Oriented Curriculum*. Certain key ideas follow from this theoretical orientation— ideas that 
teachers in Cognitively Oriented programs must absorb and implement: 

• All learning begins with activity and direct experience. 

• We should move away from the classroom wholly dominated by the teacher and 
allovt/ the children to choose what to do and how to do it. 

• The teacher should provide alternative activities within a range that encompasses 
the developmental levels of her group of children. 

• Children should be encouraged to talk rather than be forced to be quiet. Active 
involvement means naming, questioning, discussing, defining, as well as exploring 
and doing. 

• In planning classroom activities, teachers should exploit all the opportunities for 
intellectual growth in the everyday environment. Raw materials for all areas of 
the curriculum abound in the home, at play, and at school. 

• Good planning also means collecting and organizing materials to provide 
experience in classification, seriation, number, temporal and spatial relations. 
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• The teacher should establish a flexible and consistent daily routine that includes 
time for planning by children, time for individual and group activity, and time for 
recalling and reviewing the day's events. 

• Academic subjects should be integrated with cognitive experience, so that 
academic content becomes a means for the development of reason. 

• The commercial materials used should support this integration of concepts and 
skills: in ;»cience, in mathematics, in social studies, and in communication. 

• Dividing the classroom into learning centers for independent and cooperative 
activities is one important way to make the child's school world a laboratory for 
learning and a place for meeting. 

The Cognitively Oriented Curriculum has evolved through ten years of effort aimed at 
discovering some of the practical truths about how to nurture and strengthen the natural 
process of mental growth. 

It is not a product, not a package, not a kit; it is not an ointment a teacher dabs on a 
child's mind. It is a way of understanding a child's mind, and a guide to action. 



The Staff Model 



A good curriculum is not sufficient in itself to guarantee an adequate and productive 
school experience for young children. The specific curriculum employed is only part of the 
program. Critical, and perhaps even more essential than the curriculum itself, is the way in 
which school staff function and interact to produce a school experience— that is, the way in 
which the staff accommodate the day-to-day demands made on themselves and on the 
children. This context for operation is called the staff model. 

Research by the High/Scope Foundation in connection with other projects has 
demonstrated the importance of a carefully structured staff model. The staff model design 
for the Cognitively Oriented Follow Through program, including teachers, teacher aides, 
project director, and curriculum assistants (CA's), reflects the experience of the Ypsilanti 
Preschool Curriculum Demonstration Project, in which variation in program success 
corresponded significantly with variation in the staff model. 

A teacher working in this Follow Through program must adopt the theoretical position 
which is the basis of the program and operate according to it, but the specific program she 
creates is uniquely hers, developed as an expression of her attempt to meet the 
developmental needs of the children in her group. At the same time, since the curriculum is 
based on a specific theory, the teacher's use of the curriculum framework can be closely 
examined by others familiar with both the theory and the children in the classroom, in 
order to provide the teacher with guidance and assistance, and to facilitate quality control 
of the program. Such supervision and quality control, which are crucial to the success of the 
program, are provided locally by the CA's and the project director and through 
consultation, training, and review by the sponsor's field staff. 



The role of the teacher and supervisor in making the program effective is discussed 
below. While all aspects of the staff model interact to produce a school program which 
"works", they will be discussed separately. The most important components are: 

1) The involvement of the teacher in planning within the curriculum 

2) Participation in the give and take of a team teaching situation 

3) Supervision by a knowledgeable curriculum supervisor 

Planning, In the Cognitively Oriented Curriculum the classroom teacher is the essentia! 
element in the success of the program. In research projects using this curriculum model, 
teachers do best with those activities they themselves have created for the use of the 
particular children enrolled in their program. Rejected completely is the utilization of 
curriculum "scripts" of what to think, what to say, and how to achieve a particular goal. 
Instead, the Cognitively Oriented Curriculum offers a series of cognitive goals to guide 
classroom activity planning. Given this absence of prescription, planning becomes an 
extremely Important function of the teacher In this program. Successful planning means 
that the teacher works within the curriculum framework, is willing to focus her attention 
upon key issues, and devotes sufficient time to the process of planning. 

Planning time provides an opportunity to think about key issues of curriculum operation 
within the program. A major problem faced in any school is the use of time by both the 
children and the teacher. While ample opportunity should be provided for the individual 
child to explore materials on his own, a teacher must be very active in the pacing of the 
program to optimize the time spent in school. Careful advance planning will assist the 
teacher in reaching this objective. Advance planning can also "tag" wasted time which can 
be eliminated, for instance, when groups of children stand in line waiting to go somewhere. 
Planning provides occasion to focus upon elements that might be overlooked when "playing 
it by ear". For example, how many decisions can be made by each child during the activity 
being offered? Does the planned activity permit each child to be actively involved? 

Through planning, an educational focus may be given to all classroom problems, 
including discipline. The classroom environment and routine can serve to structure the 
child's behavior; that is, areas of activity are clearly defined for the child, and he knows 
what he car or cannot do within an area. The routine clearly allows him to anticipate 
activities and even "plan" his own time. In the Cognitively Oriented Curriculum, a central 
question asked during planning sessions is. How can the instructional program be adapted to 
the level at which a particular child is operating? With this kind of focus, there is seldom any 
need for additional measures. 

Given the range and importance of the teacher's planning responsibilities, sufficient time 
must be allotted in the teacher's weekly work schedule for preparation. Time for evaluating 
the results of the plans is included in the planning and documenting system. 

In actual program operation there is general resistance from the staff to detailed 
planning. It is usually easier to respond to the myriad day>to-day problems as they occur 
than to allot adequate time for planning. However, planning in detail by teachers is a crucial 
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component of successful program operation. It is a difficult task, but it is the way to reach 
the desired level of child growth. 



Team Teaching, Teachers, aides, and volunteers working together in a classroom and 
sharing educational goals, methods, and outlook constitute a teaching team. 

On the whole, classroom staff functioning in a team teaching setting have advantages for 
producing superior programming over staff working in a clearly defined hierarchy. A general 
tendency of any project designed for efficient operation is to organize staff into levels of 
professional responsibility. This may be a natural outcome of professional experience and 
aspirations and a need for clear>cut assignment of responsibility, but it may also hinder 
successful programming. It is essential that all members of the classroom staff fully attend 
to the problems of education within the classroom. The teaching team emphasizes the role 
of all members in discussing curriculum theory and adjusting the curriculum to the 
individual needs of the children. The teaching team itself monitors the teaching behavior of 
each member, develops a variety of activities in accordance with the curriculum theory, and, 
in general, places the focus upon key issues that must be kept constantly before the total 
staff. 

A properly functioning team is an excellent source of in-service training. Teachers 
working together can have an additional opportunity to observe children responding to 
specific lesson and program ideas. They begin to specialize in curriculum areas of special 
concern to them, and the information thus gained is passed on to the others in the program. 
The constructive criticism that may result leads to improved teaching performance. 

Classroom aides are, of course, an integral part of process give and take. Aides frequently 
do not have an extensive formal education, and often their expectations for children differ 
from those of the professional teachers, especially in the area of classroom discipline. The 
tasks of honestly explaining the rationale for the classroom program and the concrete 
extension of theoretical ideas into actual practice are excellent learning experiences for both 
aides and teachers. 

Supervision, Adequate supervision is the most essential ingredient of the staff model. 
Effective planning with careful focus on classroom educational problems and team teaching 
that fully implements the plans is made possible through adequate supervision. Supervision 
provides support to the teaching staff through assistance with classroom problems, in-service 
training in the curriculum, "advice and comfort" in coping with administrative structures, 
and direct facilitation of decision making. The CA, or local curriculum supervisor in the 
High/Scope Follow Through program, should be an experienced teacher who has learned the 
curriculum through in-serivce training and direct experience in the classroom. 

The CA is not an administrator and should spend little time in any administrative 
function. This restriction is absolutely critical. If the CA must give time to administrative 
matters such as attendance, staffing policies, community liaison, and ordering supplies, then 
he or she will not be able to provide the support necessary for successful operation of the 
prograni. 

While the CA must fend off both the temptation and the pressure to be involved in 
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administrative work, it is important for him or her to present instructional problems to 
administrators. The CA must be willing to speak out for ths teaching team and to identify 
forcefully to the administrators the problems that the teachers feel are real. 

The major tasks of the CA are in direct assistance to the classroom team. He or she 
reviews the plans the teachers have prepared, observes in the classroom for extended periods 
of time, and arranges for videotapes to be made of key lessons. The CA raises questions for 
the teaching team about the program operation, planning, and teaching functions. In 
addition, he or she is the referee for any problems within the team, bringing the difficulties 
out into the open rather than allowing them to be smoothed over. 

Since genuine program difficulties with individual children and among staff can be a basis 
for program improvement, to smooth them over is to avoid the opportunities they provide. 

From the knowledge and overview the CA gains in giving direct assistance to the 
classroom team, an adequate in-service training program can be developed specifically for 
that team. Discussion of lesson plans and application of those plans lead naturally into 
discussion of the theory upon which the curriculum is based. Demonstration teaching by the 
CA can give team members an opportunity to watch their children reacting to planned 
lessons. 

The role of the CA is often accepted with considerable hesitation by administrators, 
teachers, and even CA's themselves. However, the CA's role is obviously crucial. The CA is 
clearly responsible for holding the teachers to the instructional tasks at hand, raising 
appropriate questions, and helping teachers find educational solutions within the curriculum 
framework. He or she serves as the balance wheel in the implementation of the Cognitively 
Oriented Curriculum, maintaining, through supportive services and through dedication and 
knowledge, the momentum that the staff has generated. 
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2 

Theoretical Foundations of the Cognitively 
Oriented Curriculum 



Over the past half century, the Swiss psychologist Jean Piaget and his colleagues have, 
through patient observation of children, accumulated a body of evidence documenting the 
growth of intellect from birth through adolescence. Piaget has systematized these 
observations in a developmental theory of knowledge. This theory contains universal 
principles of human development, from which the major premises of the Cognitively 
Oriented Curriculum are derived. 

The theoretical framework and instructional methods developed by High/Scope 
Foundation staff from Piagetian theory provide a basis for the education of children in 
preschool and the early elementary grades. While Piagetian theory is not intended as 
educational theory, it presents valuable precepts about the learner, the /earning process, and 
the structure of content. These precepts have been considered carefully in the formulation 
of the Cognitively Oriented Curriculum. 

Piaget describes the learner in terms of the "cognitive behavior" that characterizes his 
mental functioning at various stages of development. He describes the learning process in 
terms of changes that occur within the child as a result of incorporating new experiences 
into the existing structures and adapting the existing structures to accomodate new 
experiences. Content is considered in terms of the concepts that serve as the organizing 
framework for all areas of learning. 

Using these characteristics of the learner, the learning process, and the structure of 
content, it is possible to develop a framework that will serve as a guide for: 

• Determination of goals 

• Selection of activities 

• Sequencing of activities 

• Assessment of cognitive levels 

• Teaching strategies 

• Classroom procedures 

A brief review of that portion of Piaget's theory which relates to the learner, the learning 
process, and the structure of content will provide the background for a description of 
High/Scope Foundation's Cognitively Oriented Curriculum (see Section 3). 



The Learner 

Piaget describes the child in terms of developmental stages, each characterized by certain 
kinds of cognitive behavior and each contributing to the development of the next stage. 

The developmental stages commonly referred to as sensory-motor, concrete operations. 
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and formal operations are better understood if one is familiar with the term operations as 
used by Piaget. An operation in his context is an internal action which is coordinated with 
other actions within a stable organization. As explained by Piaget: 

Knowledge is not a copy of reality. To know an object, to know an 
event, is not simply to look at it and make a mental copy or image of it. 
To know an object is to act on it. To know is to modify, to transform 
the object, and to understand the process of this transformation, and as 
a consequence to understand the way the object is constructed. An 
operation is thus the essence of knowledge; it is an interiorized action 
which modifies the object of knowledge. For instance, an operation 
would consist of ordering, or putting things in a series. Or an operation 
would consist of counting or of measuring. In other words, it is a set of 
actions modifying the object, and enabling the knower to get at the 
structures of the transformation.^ 

When a child sees water poured from a tall narrow container into a short, wide container 
and declares that the amount of water is the same, even though it appears to be different, he 
is functioning on the operations level. He is mentally coordinating his knowledge about 
water (it can be poured, can change shape to fit the container, and can be returned to the 
original form) and his knowledge about dimensions (height can be compensated for by 
width in the container) with his comprehension that nothing has been added or taken away. 
His conclusion that the amount remains the same is a result of mental activity. There is no 
need for physical action to solve the problem. The child who has not yet reached the stage 
of operations is unable to coordinate the dimensions of the containers and his knowledge 
about water and will focus on only one feature, the water level. On this basis he will declare 
that the amount of water is more, or less, depending upon the level in the container. 

Operations cannot be explained without giving some consideration to reversibility, a 
mental process involved in operations. Before the child develops reversibility, he can 
consider only static states. The child who has developed reversibility can move forward and 
backward in thought; he can consider the transformations that take place when materials are 
changed from one form to another. In the task of pouring water from one container to 
another, the child knows that he can reverse the process and return the water to its previous 
container. It is this ability to consider a previous state while at the same time considering 
the present state that enables the child to recognize and explain the transformations that 
account for changes in form or appearance. 

In performing operations the child uses cognitive concepts (classification, seriation, 
spatial and temporal concepts, number) but is not aware that he is doing so. He uses them 
because they are a necessary part of performing the task. The experiences the child has with 
objects during the preoperational (before operations) period provide him with knowledge 
about objects which is necessary before actions upon those objects become operations. For 
example, at the sensory-motor and preoperational stage the child begins to establish a basis 
for constructing relations of similarity and difference as he physically groups objects in 




Viaget, J. Cognitive development in children: the Piaget Papers. In R. E. Rippte & V. N. Rockcastie (Ed J Piaget 
rediscovered: Ithaca School of Education. Cornell University: March, 1964, p. 8. 
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various ways. At the operational stage the child can add and subtract classes (animals and 
plants combine to make a class of living things), separate a group (class) into subgroups and 
recombine them mentally. 

Because operations are internal actions, they cannot be directly observed but must be 
assumed from the behavior and responses of the individual. 

Piaget has described the transitions that take place in the development of operations in 
terms of patterns of behavior characteristic of the different stages of development. The 
stages identified as sensory-motor, preoperational, concrete operational and formal 
operational each make a distinct contribution to, and represent an advancement in, 
intellectual functioning. Familiarity with the stages helps the teacher to understand how a 
child thinks and learns at different stageS: It provides information about the child's cognitive 
abilities and limitations, and it makes it possible to plan experiences on the basis of what the 
child had previously accomplished intellectually and what he will be ready to accomplish 
next. 



The Sensory-Motor Stage. The sensory-motor stage, which includes the time from birth 
to approximately 18 months of age, provides the foundation for intellectual functioning. It 
is during this stage that the child develops knowledge about his environment through 
sensory-motor actions upon objects. As a result of his actions, he gains practical knowledge 
of space, cause and effect, forms, and various attributes of objects. Single sensory-motor 
actions are gradually coordinated into action schemes which permit the child to respond to 
an ever increasing number of objects. Each new experience involves the assimilation of that 
experience to the existing schemes; thus, newly assimilated experiences expand the existing 
schemes and the new experience is coordinated with other schemes. As implied by the label 
"sensory-motor", the child's "thinking" at this stage i^^in the form of external actions upon 
objects and events in his environment. 

j 

i 

Two important concepts develop during this time: the concepts of constancy and 
permanence. These two concepts make it possible for the child to realize that objects remain 
the same in spite of changes in perspective or distance, and that whole objects continue to 
exist even though he cannot see them or can see only a part of them. 

At the sensory-motor stage, the child's knowledge consists of actions related to objects. 
As the child progresses through the post-infancy years, his cognitive actions become 
internalized, schematic and transferable to more situations. 



The Preoperational Stage. The preoperational stage is actually the beginning period of 
operational behavior. At this stage the child's thinking behavior is internal and tends toward, 
but does not achieve, the stage of operations; the child is not yet able to coordinate 
relationships to achieve logical reasoning. The major preoperational achievements are the 
development of relational structures (systems of classification, order, spatial and temporal 
relations, numeral order, causal relations, cause and effect) and the development of 
representation. 
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During this period the actions of the sensory-motor period are internalized, which is 
essential to the process of thinking. From this internalization the child can reconstruct an 
object or situation in his mind and act it out in some form of representation that is 
meaningful to him. For example, the two-year-old who frequently rides the ferryboat gains 
knowledge about appearance, movement, sound and location. He later represents this 
information in various ways, which may range from moving his breakfast toast along the 
♦ edge of the table and making the ferryboat sound, to using a block or toy boat to convey 
cars from port to port. The child may also be able to recognize and react to a picture of a 
boat. He no longer has to see or hear the ferryboat to react to it; he can reconstruct it 
mentally and can therefore respond to the picture as a representation of a real boat. 

This behavior is indeed an accomplishment beyond the direct action of the 
sensory-motor stage, but the preoperational child's representations are still isolated acts 
which do not involve a system of coordinated and mobile relationships. They are merely 
reconstructions of an earlier action or event that use only what the child already knows 
without relating it to other systems. The absence of a system places definite limitations 
upon cognitive performance. For example, a young child is presented with two identical jars 
of water, A and B, and is asked to pour the water from jar A into jar C, which is taller and 
narrower. When asked whether jar C contains the same amount of water as jar B, the child 
responds to the level of water in the taller jar and answers that jar C contains more water. 
This preoperational child's thought is dominated by his perceptions rather tha.n by logic. 
Factors which contribute to this kind of reasoning are: 

(1) The inability to consider more than one feature at a time. In the illustration of 
pouring water from one container to another, the child focused on the level of the water 
(height) and ignored the other dimensions of the container. 

(2) The tendency to focus upon states rather than transformations. In this regard the 
child focused on a condition at different points but was unable to construct the 
relationships that linked one condition to the other. In the task of pouring the water from 
one container to another, the child considered the appearance of the water both before and 
after pouring when a difference became evident, but ignored the action which could have 
explained the transformation. 

(3) The ability to mentally reverse actions. Once the transformation has been 
accomplished, the preoperational-stage child does not attempt to think about the process by 
returning the water to its former stage. 

Another limitation upon the preoperational child's cognitive functioning is his 
"egocentrism", or inability to see things from another person's viewpoint. He believes that 
other people experience things in the same way as he does, and hence he makes no effort to 
adapt his speech or behavior to the needs of others. The gradual erosion of egocentrism is 
called "decentering". 

The preoperational child also has difficulty in recognizing cause-and -effect relationships. 
At this stage his explanations about causality lack verifiable causes and may be constructed 
from subjective notions (God made it do that); finalistic (a river flows so it can get to the 
lake); phenomonistic— two facts are put togehter but have no cause-effect relationship (ice 
melts because it's cold outdoors); or magical (the space ship is being pushed by Mighty 
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Mouse). These initial kinds of explanations are replaced by explanations that are animistic, 
dynamic and artificial. In the subsequent explanations, the child has the tendency to explain 
cause and effect by attributing life to objects (clouds move because they are alive) and by 
attributing power to objects (clouds move because they want to). 

In summary, preoperational thought reflects much of the earlier character of 
sensory-motor behavior. In term? of thought, the child is very concrete, static, visually 
dominated, unsocialized, unconcerned with proof and unaware of the effects of his 
communication upon others. 

The Concrete Operational Stage. The child at the concrete operational stage, while still 
tied to direct experience, can coordinate experiences in a way that results in logical 
thinking. The single actions which were assimilated during the preoperational period are 
gradually combined with other internalized actions and finally become the coherent, 
integrated system which constitutes operations. 

The concrete operational child who, at an earlier stage, was able to consider only one 
dimension of an object or only part of a system now exhibits the ability to think about two 
perceptions simultaneously (the glass is taller and thinner) and, consequently, to consider 
the compensation of one dimension for another in answering the question whether the 
water from one jar is the same amount when poured into a jar of different dimensions. 
Temporal relations are now understood as a system whose elements can be separated, 
combined, and integrated into other systems (time and space produce velocity). Elements 
are seriated along a continuous scale. The separate actions and relationships are coordinated 
into operations referred to as "groupings" because they involve a combination of mental 
operations which enables the child to deal simultaneously with several aspects of a problem. 

There are several factors that enable the concrete operational child to perform operations 
which could not be performed by the child at the preoperational level. They are the abilities 
that permit reversibility of thought, seeing a situation from another's viewpoint, 
conservation of substance, coordination of cardinality and ordinality of numbers, and 
simultaneous coordination of several relationships. These abilities enable the child to think 
of parts and wholes at the same time, to move forward and backward in time (which permits 
recall, predicting, hypothesizing), and to hold a central idea in mind while performing an 
operation. 



The Formal Operational Stage. The final stage in the operational period, formal 
operations, which appears during early adolescense, marks the beginning of the ability to 
classify, order, enumerate, and perform operations as verbal propositions. Being no longer 
tied to factual experience, the child can deal with situations that he has not previously 
encountered. He can reason inductively, formulate an hypothesis, consider possibilities and 
probabilities and present verbal arguments. As the child begins to systematize his concrete 
operations he becomes able to operate with the sum total of possibilities rather than 
concrete situations. With the final steps of decentering and reversibility comes the ability to 
reflect, evaluate, and criticize one's own thoughts. 

««« 
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The preoperational and concrete operational stages have been described in some detail 
because these are the stages at which most preschool and early elementary children are 
functioning. Most kindergarten and many first-grade children will perform at the 
preoperational stage, a few will perform concrete operations in some situations, and 
occasionally a child will deal with a situation at the formal operations stage. While children 
in the first, second and third grades will fall into both the preoperational and concrete 
operational stages, the proportion of those at the concrete operations stage will increase in 
direct relation to grade advancement. 

While the developmental stages are fairly clearly defined in Piaget's framework, the 
child's progression through the stages does not occur as abrupt changes from stage to stage. 
Each stage involves an initial period of preparation and a final period of achievement. In the 
preparation period, which resembles the former stage, the structures of the new stage of 
thought are in the process of formation and organization and are generally unstable. In the 
final period, the chMd achieves the behavior characteristic of that stage and exhibits more 
stability in his performance. During all stages there are irregularities. Children may perform 
at one stage in some tasks and at another stage in others. They may revert to an earlier stage 
in some kinds of tasks and go beyond expectations in others. 



The Learning Process 

Piaget's description of the stages of development is useful for understanding the sequence 
of intellectual development and for recognizing the level at which a child is performing. To 
make this knowledge educationally productive it is necessary also to understand the process 
that explains the child's progression from one stage to the next. The progression is not due 
simply to an accumulation of knowledge, but rather to a continuous restructuring of the 
cognitive framework which enables tl^e child to learn, or to take in and assimilate new 
information. 

The learning process, as explained by Piaget, involves four major factors: (1) maturation, 
which refers to the increasing development of the nervous system; (2) experience with the 
physical world, which consists of gaining knowledge about objects and the actions that can 
be performed with them; (3) social transmission, which relates to learning from others by 
interaction with them; and (4) self-regulation, which is the achievement of balance between 
the external stimuli and the internal structure of the individual. Consideration of each of 
these factors will help to relate them to educational planning. 



Maturation, Maturation is closely related to the developmental stages. As viewed by 
Piaget and others, maturation is a natural development which follows an orderly sequence 
that is similar among all human beings. Studies of human development indicate that all 
children go through the same developmental stages but that there is some variation in the 
ages at which children reach these stages. The variations, whfch exist among children of the 
same age in different cultures and among children of the same age in a common culture, are 
assumed to be due to differences in intelligence and in social and environmental factors. 
Like physical maturation, intellectual maturation is a predetermined process, but it can be 
affected to some degree by the nurture provided during the process. 
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Experience with the Physical World. Experience, which is the child's way of finding out 
about objects and what can be done with them, is obviously an important factor in the 
development of cognitive functioning. In explaining the role of exp3rience Piaget describes 
two kinds of experience which, because of their psychological differences, require separate 
consideration. The first, physical experierice, consists of the kinds of activities that involve 
observation and exploration which result in acquisition of knowledge about the properties 
of objects or events. They include experiences with plants, animals, objects, materials, and 
events which have certain recognizable attributes. 

The other kind of experience, referred to as logical-mathematical experience, refers to 
actions which the child performs. They include actions such as separating, combining, 
equalizing, and arranging in various forms. These actions, often represented by mathematical 
symbols such as +, x, -^^ , =, have their origin in activities with materials, but they are not 
directly tied to the materials. The action involved when a child discovers that he can 
combine two bags of marbles; arrange them in groups according to size, shape, color, 
number; seriate them by size; and count them in various ways without altering the number 
of marbles represents logical-mathematical experience. These experiences are concerned 
with the properties of the action performed (ordering, classifying, counting) rather than 
with the properties of the marbles. The early actions performed upon materials lay the 
foundation for concrete operations when the actions become coordinated, and for formal 
operations when the child is able to perform the logical-mathematical actions with ideas 
rather than with concrete materials. 



Social Transmission. Social transmission refers to the learning that takes place as a result 
of teaching, imitation, demonstration and other interactions in which one person learns 
from another. Much of the learning that takes place in this way is self-initiated and 
self-regulated. It occurs because the child has the interest, the skill, the mental structure, 
and the opportunity to learn. When learning is imposed upon the child by others, as is often 
done at school, there is a problem of recognizing when the child has the interest, skill and 
mental structure to use the opportunity provided for hirn. 



Self' Regulation. Self-regulation is considered by Piaget to be the most fundamental of 
the four factors that account for learning. It is the factor that explains how the other factors 
function in the learning process. Piaget uses the term adaptation to explain the change that 
takes place as the child progresses through the stages. As the child's cognitive framework 
adapts to more complex situations, he is able to move from one stage to the next. 

The process of adaptation is commonly used to explain biological development, but it 
can also be used to explain cognitive development. Adaptation in both contexts involves 
two processes :ass/V77/7af/o/7 and accommodation. Accommodation refers to the changes the 
organism makes in its own internal structure in order to assimilate the new material. 

Since biological adaptations are more concrete and easier to observe, it is possible to 
illustrate cognitive adaptation with an example from biology. A simple biological example 
exists in the ingestion of food. If the food happens to be an apple, assimilation involves 
recognizing the properties and altering the apple in ways that make it possible to 
incorporate it into the existing structure. It must be chewed, swallowed, digested and 
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distributed through the body. Through that process the apple loses its identity and becomes 
a part of the total body structure by assimilation. At the time the organism was assimilating 
the apple, it was also making accommodations to the apple. The mouth, tongue and the 
teeth had adjust to the peculiar shape, texture and hardness of the apple and had to 
recognize when the pieces were right for swallowing. Once it was swallowed, the enzymes 
specific to the chemical structure of the apple had to transform the apple so that it could be 
absorbed into the bloodstream and distributed throughout the system. The whole process 
was possible only because there was an organized, reliable structure for eating, processing 
and distributing food. 

Cognitive adaptation, which is perhaps less obvious, functions in a way similar to such 
biological adfjptation. Within the individual a structure exists which is able to receive stimuli 
(hear, see, taste, feel), process it (classify, order, compare), integrate it into an existing 
framework (adjust it to present knowledge), and incorporate it into the system (make it part 
of the cognitive system). Assimilation consists of receiving the stimuli and recognizing the 
properties of it; exploring and manipulating it to gain additional information; and adjusting, 
comparing and ronstrasting it with previous learning to make it fit the existing mental 
structure. Through the accommodation process, the existing concepts are expanded to 
include the new experience and this, in turn, makes it possible for the individual to deal 
with increasingly more complex material. As a result of accommodation there is constant 
expansion and reconstruction of concepts to include new situations, correction of 
misconceptions, and transference of knowledge from one situation to another. The new 
material is used to strengthen, sustain and extend concepts and make the organism 
increasingly able to acquire and process additional knowledge. 

A major component of all four factors that contribute to learning is the symbolic system, 
which permits internalization and transmission of experiences through representation. A 
symbolic system makes it possible to consider situations and objects that are not actually 
present and thus greatly extends cognitive possiblities. 



The Development of Representation, The process of representation requires a means of 
recalling and referring to an idea. Development of the ability to represent follows a 
sequential pattern beginning with the ability to represent an experience to oneself, followed 
by the ability to represent with symbols which relate closely to the actual situation, and 
ending with the use of arbitrary referents— signs— which have no resemblance to the objects 
they represent. There are, of course, transitional stages between these levels of functioning. 
Symbolic behavior follows a sequence that parallels cognitive development and reflects the 
cognitive skills characteristic of each of the developmental stages. In fact, representational 
behavior is one of the criteria for recognizing and assessing developmental stages. 

The child's first knowledge of objects results from his own sensory-motor actions upon 
them. As the child gains familiarity with objects in his environment, he grows to expect 
certain things to happen and gradually develops the concept of object permanency. The 
concept of permanency is essential to representation because it enables the child to realize 
that objects remain essentially the same in his absence and that he can depend upon their 
attributes not changing. Dependence upon the actual object is gradually diminished as the 
child's knowledge of the object enables him to respond to a part of it just as he would to the 
total object. At this level, referred to by Piaget as the index level of representation, the child 
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is able to recognize c cat by its tail or its ''meow", which serve as signifiers but are not 
separated from the real object. 

By the time the child reaches the preoperational stage, some of his actions have become 
internalized. He represents his experiences in ways that are meaningful to him with no 
concern for communicating them to others. He makas objects and sounds stand for 
concepts, thoughts, images and actions. This level of representation in no way increases the 
child's knowledge or allows an operation. It can only represent what the child already 
knows. The characteristic egocentrism, centration and inability to represent space which are 
associated with preoperational behavior limit the child's ability to represent at this level. As 
these tendencies are corrected and overcome, the child develops the ability to represent 
operations. 

The ability to perform actions mentally becomes increasingly useful during the period of 
concrete operations. At this stage the child is able to conduct mental experiments on things 
he has experienced previously. Representation now allows the child to solve a problem 
mentally without actually using the materials that were necessary at an earlier stage. For 
example, he no longer needs his counters to add three objects and four objects because he 
can do so mentally. He can now respond to a conservation task which involves consideration 
of two or more dimensions at the same time because he has had experience with the 
relations of dimensions in activities that included pouring liquids into containers of various 
sizes and shapes. He cannot, however, deal with an abstract proposition such as: 

Mary, Sue and Nancy are together at the train station. Some members 
of this group are friends and some are strangers. How many strangers 
could there be? 

While verba! representation, or language, is present from the preoperational stage and is 
useful as a referent and as a means of interaction and socialization, it does not provide an 
adequate tool for thinking until the formal operational stage. 



The Structure of Content 

Understanding the environment requires some means of relating its diverse elements in a 
way that reduces the diversities so that they can be considered as systems rather than as 
separate entities. 

The recognition of the need to organize information in ways that emphasize 
inter-relationships among parts, and relationships of parts to wholes, has resulted in the 
development of a number of curricula. Generally, these curricula relate to a particular 
subject area such as mathematics, science or social studies. Key concepts are identified and 
used as a means of organizing the information related to that subject. Curricula such as these 
help children to develop some major concepts and to organize a great deal of diverge 
information into generalizations that are useful for problem solving in that particular 
discipline. 

Piaget suggests another way of organizing the environment that may have greater 
potential for the development of logical thinking because it results in the development of 
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systems for organizing information in all areas of learning. These systems are based, not on 
information, but on actions upon information such as classifying, ordering, counting, 
measuring, arranging. Piaget makes the point that there is a difference between the 
knowledge that is acquired passively through perceiving and copying the environment and 
the knowledge that is acquired as a result of mental operation. According to Piaget, the first 
form, in which knowledge is impressed upon the individual, is a reflection of the 
environment, but is not cognitive. The latter formjn which knowledge is acted upon, is 
cognitive. An example of this difference can be shown in relation to experiences with 
number. The abilities to count, to tell one's age, to recite addition facts and to write 
numerals are not cognitive when they are achieved through passive reception, that is, when 
they are acquired through the process of rote memorization with little knowledge of the 
system from which the content is derived. The abilities to arrange objects in a series based 
on numerical order, to coordinate cardinal and ordinal numbers, or to classify materials 
according to a common attribute are cognitive, because the actions are based upon 
knowledge of the system of which they are a part. 

The use of relationship systems such as classification, seriation, time, space and number 
as a way of organizing experiences has three obvious advantages: (1) the relationship 
systems provide continuity for cognitive development because they are present at every 
stage of development, (2) they can be concretely demonstrated in experiences at every level, 
and (3) they follow patterns of development that demonstrate increasingly more complex 
use and can thus provide a means of assessing progress toward a final stage. 

The three advantages for using the relationship systems as a means of organizing content 
can be illustrated with examples from the classification system: 

(1) Classification is present at every stage of development. The child at the 
sensory-moljr level becomes aware of similarities and differences, which is the basis for 
classification, as he discovers that some objects rattle, others do not; some objects are soft, 
others hard; some foods are good, others not. At the preoperational stage, the child 
recognizes common attributes among dogs, cats, and horses that differentiate them from 
inanimate objects and from each other. At the concrete and formal operational stages, 
classification becomes a system which permits the establishment of hierarchies of 
relationships, and relationships that change according to the attributes considered. 

(2) Classification can be demonstrated in experiences at all levels. Awareness of 
organization of the environment can be developed in any context at any age. The fact that 
all things and events have attributes makes them potentially classifiable— they can be 
grouped as having the attribute or not having it. The opportunities for applying 
classification to materials, weather, food, clothing, transportation, attitudes, people are 
unlimited. 

(3) Classification behavior follows patterns of development that demonstrate 
increasingly complex use and hence can provide a means of assessing progress toward a final 
step. 

At the sensory-motor stage the child is aware of likenesses and differences in objects and 
is able to make some responses that demonstrate this perception in activities such as shaking 
and rattling objects, squeezing others, and in the later stages, fitting shapes into a form. 
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At the preoperational stage the child can group objects on the basis of perceptual, 
conceptual, functional or other attributes and can often state his reason for grouping. The 
system at this stage is generally not stable and the child frequently begins to classify by one 
attribute, and changes to another attribute before completing the task. Toward the end of 
the preoperational stage, the child is able to identify multiple attributes of an object, label 
categories, define criteria for membership and, on the basis of those criteria, accept or reject 
objects and reclassify objects according to new criteria. 

At the concrete operational stage, the child is able to construct hierarchical classifications 
which show relationships among the individual parts that constitute a whole and among 
parts and the whole. At this stage the child can also solve problems involving class inclusion. 
Given red wooden beads and white wooden beads and asked whether there are more red 
beads or more wooden beads, the child will answer, "more wooden beads", because he is 
now able to compare a sub-class with the tota! class, which he could not do at the 
preoperational stage. 

Multiplication of classes becomes possible for the child at the concrete operational stage. 
This involves simultaneous recognition and integration of tv/o or more attributes, as in the 
formation of a matrix in which objects are arranged according to two dimensions. 

At the stage of formal operations, the same classification relationships are used, but now 
the child can deal with situations that he has not previously experienced and can apply the 
classification system to propositions and hypothetical situations. 



Summary 

The foregoing description of Piagetian theory contains principles of child development 
that, when applied in the classroom by teachers trained in the Cognitively Oriented 
approach, should appreciably alter the process of teaching and learning. Following are 
statements of the four principles most relevant to early childhood education together with 
brief descriptions of their practical consequences. 

1. Mental development follows an orderly, sequential pattern for all children, A 
teacher's knowledge of the characteristic behavior at each stage of development 
has enormous practical value—it gives her criteria for determining a child's 
readiness to learn new attitudes, skills and ideas; it helps her determine the kinds 
of experiences that should be provided to ensure a child's continued development; 
it helps her understand a child's logic, the way he has pieced together the facts 
and images of his world. 



2. Young children's minds grow through direct, active experiences with real 
objects, real people, and real places. Such concrete experience must precede, must 
be the basis for, the learning of abstract concepts. Therefore, school activities 
should be sequenced from concrete to abstract, and materials should be 
sequenced from the real to the symbolic. 
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Learning is self-regulated. While ceitain kinds of learning can be «mposed on a 
child-for example, rote learning of numbers, days of the week, letters of the 
alphabet— the most significant learning, the kind that expands a child's capacity 
for complex and creative thinking, occurs because the child has the interest, the 
skill and the readiness and the teacher has provided the opportunity. Such 
learning is usually initiated by the child himself when he is part of a supportive 
environment where he is encouraged to make and carry out his own plans. 

Social interaction is important to mental development The interaction among 
children that takes place in dramatic play, cooperative projects, sharing of 
equipment and space, and group activities gives children an opportunity to 
respond to each other's ideas and behavior. Children can teach each other very 
effectively. The ability to communxate, which plays a vital role in mental 
development, requires a physical and social environment where children are 
encouraged to talk and to explore with each other. 
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3 

Application of Piaget's Theory 
to Classroom Practice 



The theory and principles discussed in the foregoing sections suggest clarsroom practices 
in the areas of structuring the classroom environment and sequencing the learning 
experiences. 

Structuring the Classroom Environment 

The principles related to stages of development, learning modalities, self regulation of 
learning, and social interaction are especially relevant to the classroom environment, 
inherent in these principles are the following assumptions: 

(1) Children need a learning enviornment that encourages exploration, experimentation, 
discovery and social interaction. While the child may receive ideas from others, it is only as 
he tries out these ideas within the context of what he already knows that they become his 
?)wn. Day after day in classrooms teachers observe how quickly some children ''forget" what 
they "knew" only yesterday. The child who "knew" that it took four cups of water to fill a 
quart jar but cannot answer the question, "How many of these cups can be filled from the 
water in this jar?" is a common example of the inadequacy of information without 
knowledge and understanding. 

(2) Children require different amounts of time for learning. The variations in knowledge 
and cognitive development that children bring to a learning situation and the differences in 
the accommodations made by different children make it unlikely that any lesson can 
promote learning equally well even when within a small group of children. The teacher can 
plan the learning experience, but the child must learn according to his own capacities. The 
teacher must provide both the motivation to move forward and the time to repeat an 
activity. 

(3) Activities must be appropriate to the child's level of functioning. This assumes that 
the teacher can determine the child's level from his behavior and his responses to various 
learning situations. For example, the teacher who has decided to introduce standard 
measurement units to the children must decide which children have developed the basic 
concepts of measurement. A task such as determining the distance between bases tor a game 
provides a natural opportunity to assess the levels of concept and skill development of 
various children. Some children will be able to measure the distance by placing one foot in 
front of the other, but be completely unaware of the need to begin a new unit where the 
last one ended when using a stick or a ruler for measuring. Some children will not recognize 
the need, or know the process, for tallying units or l iderstand why the number of units 
differs when measuring devices of different dimsnsions are used; some will demonstrate 
comprehension of all the concepts and skills involved in measuring and be ready to learn 
about standard measuring units. From such observation the teacher can determine each 
child's readiness for a particular experience and plan instruction accordingly. 
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The classroom enviornment that supports the physical and social interactions described 
in these assumptions is one that: 

• Encourages pupil activity in the form of pupil planning and self evaluation, 
independent use of materials, and communication of discoveries to others. 

• Encourages interaction among children in the form of cooperative projects, 
social-dramatic play, group planning, group discussions and other activities that 
involve the exchange of ideas. 

• Provides a variety of natural materials that encourage children to discover 
attributes, uses and concepts. 

• Provides natural and commercial materials that encourage development of 
cognitive structures (classification, seriation, time, space, number, causality). 

• Permits teacher observation and interaction with children for the purpose of 
discovering their levels of functioning in various areas of development (language, 
concepts, skills, attitudes). 

• Permits directed and independent activities to take place simultaneously. 

• Has a daily routine that helps children develop awareness of time relationships 
and planning. 



The classroom teacher is the crucial person in this environment. She determines to a large 
extent the materials to be used, the room arrangement and the daily routine, and she 
strongly influences the nature and quality of the interactions among children in the 
classroom. The teacher who lecognizes the teaching potential of the classroom environment 
will give as much attention to planning the environment as to planning the direct 
instruction. 



Selection of Materials. Through the child's involvement with materials he becomes aware 
of their properties and the actions that can be performed with them. In selecting materials 
for young children, the teacher should consider the potential of the materials for teaching 
size, shape, texture and other dimensions. Natural materials from the everyday environment 
that teach number, classification, seriation, spatial and temporal relations, and cause and 
effect relationships should be available for both directed teaching and independent learning 
situations. Materials should be available in sufficient quantities to permit children to handle 
their own materials rather than watch a teacher demonstrate. 



Room Arrangement. The physical arrangement of the classroom serves both a facilitating 
and a teaching role. As*?" facilitator of learning the room arrangement should provide 
appropriate space for each of the learning settings:total group instruction, small group 
instruction, and independent learning centers. The nature and purpose of each of these 
learning settings must be taken into consideration in determining their location in the room. 
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Total group areas are generally used for activities such as film viewing, games, music and 
group planning. Since these activities occupy a small part of the day, the space for them 
should be easily adapted to other purposes by the use of movable partitions. 

Small group activities are generally instructional and require space with some degree of 
separation from other activities. A table, chairs, blackboard or chart holder, and display rack 
are the usual equipment for these areas. The space used for these activities is generally 
provided by the placement of various kinds of functional room dividers (bookcases, 
pegboards) in the area used for total group activities. 

Learning centers occupy a prominent position in the classroom, for it is here that much 
of the child's independent learning takes place. The centers may focus on particular content 
areas (mathematics, science, reading, social studies, art); on interest areas (housekeeping, 
construction, art, dress-up, puzzles); or other types of activities (sensory training, physical 
activities, social-dramatic play). The goals of the curriculum, which include development of 
concepts, self-direction, independent learning and communication require that the centers 
be carefully planned. 

The teaching function of room arrangement lies in the child's recognition of the 
organization of his environment. His awareness that all of the materials in the housekeeping 
area or the art area have some common attributes helps to develop classification concepts. 
He learns that the things in various areas go together because of their function or some other 
characteristic. He develops concepts of space as he recognizes the position and location of 
objects in relation to himself and to other objects in the classroom. Storage of materials and 
arrangement of equipment in appropriate areas provides a general awareness of space and 
form. Concepts of time are developed as the child recognizes that certain areas of the room 
are available to him at specified times. 



Daily Routine, Just as the room arrangement serves a facilitating and a teaching 
function, so does the classroom routine. As a facilitator cf learning, the routine helps the 
teacher and the children to establish order within a classroom that encourages considerable 
pupil activity. It assures that pupil time wit! be divided between directed and independent 
learning and that one activity will not interfere with others. A daily routine enables children 
to assume much responsibiity for their own activities. When the routine has been 
established, children can move smoothly from one activity to another with a minimum of 
teacher direction. A schedule also facilitates the teacher's work. If the teacher knows that 
the children are engaged in a certain activity for a period of time, she can plan her 
observation accordingly. 

In serving a teaching function^ the daily routine provides a meaningful way to develop 
concepts of time. The child learns about time intervals as he becomes aware of blocks of 
time designated for certain activities. He learns about time sequences as he recognizes that 
activities occur in a certain order and that the order is important to efficient operation 
(activities are preceded by preparation and followed by cleanup time). He learns the 
vocabulary of time by associating words with his own activity. 

It is not enough that the child be aware of the routine; he must also be actively involved 
in it, for it is his active involvement that makes him an independent worker rather than a 
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passive conformist. Involvement in the routine takes various forms depending upon grade 
level and level of independence, but the goal remains .the same— the development of 
self-direction. To achieve this goal, the daily routine includes periods for pupil planning, 
work and evaluation. 

Pupil planning takes places during a specific period designated for that purpose. Children 
decide what they are going to do and how they are going to do it and either state their plans 
orally or record them in chart form. In the kindergarten the planning may be for only one 
period, work time. Older children may be. able to plan their entire day and make their own 
time schedules. In some activities, particularly projects, children may make plans related to 
a particular part of the project. The important point is that chidren become increasingly 
able to plan for themselves within a given schedule. The teacher's role is to encourage and 
help children to make their own plans. 

Work time is the time when children carry out the plans they made during planning time. 
During this period the teachers and the aides should be observing the children to see how 
they are performing in the work they had planned. It is during this time that the teachers 
discover the child's level of functioning and determine his readiness for new learning. 
Interactions with pupils should be in the form of questions or conversation rather than 
directions or suggestions for the activity. Allowing children to make mistakes is a legitimate 
form of encouraging learning. On the basis of teacher observations, plans are made for 
directed teaching, for changes in the learning center activity, for individual experiences and 
for other forms of teacher intervention. 



Evaluation time is essential to the development of self-direction. The child must 
determine for himself whether he accomplished what he set out to do, and, if not, what 
prevented him. Through this process the child learns to analyze his problems and to deal 
with them in some positive way such as seeking help, changing his plan or deciding that the 
plan was unworkable. This helps him avoid the temptation to abandon the whole activity 
when the results do not meet his expectations. 



Social Interaction, According to Piaget's theory, physical experience and manipulation 
of concrete materials are not the only ways in which the child learns. Social interaction 
plays an important role in learning, in adapting behavior to the situation, and in reducing 
the "ego-centric" thought that inhibits logical reasoning in young children. The implication 
of this view is that social interaction in the form of free play and social-dramatic play should 
assume a significant role in the classroom. Social interaction should also be directly 
incorporated into the curriculum. Children should be encouraged to work together on 
assignments that require sharing and planning rather than parallel work. Children who seem 
to understand a concept might be given the opportunity to work with children who appear 
less certain. Heterogeneous or cross-age grouping might be considered for some activities for 
the purpose of encouraging children to learn from each other. 



By encouraging social interaction the teacher promotes the exchange of ideas that leads 
to clarification of concepts, development of communication skills, and recognition of the 
viewpoints of others. 
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Sequencing the Learning Experiences 



In addition to the implications of Piaget's theory for structuring the environment, the 
theory also has implications for teaching methods. All teachers agree that teaching must 
begin "where the child is" and that learning must proceed from the simple to the complex. 
However, teachers often do not know where the child is nor what constitutes simple and 
complex for various children in various situations. The child may be at different stages in 
different areas, and what seems simple to the teacher, and perhaps to some children in the 
group, may be very complex for other children. 

An informed application of Piaget's tiieory in regard to sequencing of learning will help 
the teacher to plan learning experiences for children with intelligence and sensitivity. 

Development of Representation, Piaget's outline of the development of representation, 
which begins with the real experience and progresses through stages of representation in 
action to the final stages of representation in thought, provides the model for sequencing 
learning experiences in the classroom. 

Ability to represent experiences and understand representations varies greatly among 
children, and it is often difficult for the teacher to assess the child's knowledge of an 
experience or a concept on the basis of his response to representations. Ability to name 
objects in a picture and to verbalize about an experience frequently gives a false impression 
of the child's real knowledge of the experience. Studies of young children's ability to 
respond to representation indicate that many children who are able to pantomime the 
action yvhen shown a real eggbeater are unable to do so when shown a picture of the 
eggbeater, even though they recognize and are able to name the object. Similar problems 
exist with verbal representations. The primary school child may repeat the words of the Flag 
Salute or count to 100 with very little comprehension of the meanings represented by the 
words. Examples such as these demonstrate the need for activities at each level of 
representation to insure that the child makes the transition from the real experience to the 
abstract representation. Failure to provide such activities risks incomplete understanding 
and empty verbalism. 



The sequence for introducing an experience and developing skill in representing it is as 
follows: 

(t) Experience with real objects and events 

(2) Recall of real object or event from cue (index level) 

(3) Representation of experience in a form that resembles the real experience 
(symbol level) 

(4) Representation of experience in a form that has no resemblance to real 
experience (sign level) 

Each step in the sequence provides a foundation for the succeeding steps and represents a 
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more abstract level of functioning. Awareness of the function and the development of each 
of these levels will help the teacher to plan activities in a way that assures pupil 
comprehension of representations and strengthens ability to represent experiences. 

Teacher intervention is often neccesary to encourage children to progress from a con- 
crete to a more abstract level. On the basis of observation, the teacher can determine 
the level of representation of different children and plan directly for the desired 
changes. Intervention may be in the form of teacher arrangement of a play area to 
reconstruct an experience, participation in the activity to stimulate ideas or maintain 
a theme, addition or removal of materials to change behavior, or questions to children 
to suggest expansion or change of behavior. The teacher's awareness of the representa- 
tional sequences will help to locate children's level of functioning and direct the plan- 
ning forward or backward as indicated by their behavior. 



Experiences with Real Objects and Events. In order to represent an object or event the 
child must be familiar with its physical properties and the actions that can be performed in 
relation to them. In the Cognitively Oriented Curriculum, learning begins with experiences 
with real objects and events. The classroom structure is based on learning centers, where 
children can manipulate, explore and experiment with objects to discover their properties. 
The use of all the senses is encouraged; the young child becomes familiar with the guinea pig 
as he feels its fur and its body, observes its eating and drinking habits, lets it out of the cage 
to observe how it moves, and listens to the sounds it makes. The older child, who may 
already have this basic information, may learn more about properties and actions of the 
guinea pig by feeding it, by keeping records of its sleeping habits, by recording weight 
changes and by doing other activities that provide firsthand information. 

Mathematics concepts are introduced with materials that can be manipulated before they 
are presented as symbols. The first-grade child first encounters one-to-one correspondence 
problems in activities that require him to determine the number of cups, cookies, scissors, or 
chairs needed to correspond to the number of children in the group. The concepts of 
conservation are developed through experiences that involve separating and combining 
materials in sand and water play, classification activities and other activities that involve 
re-arrangement of materials. 

Science concepts are discovered as children explore materials, experiment with them, and 
check their information with that of other children engaged in the same activity. 

In addition to learning center activities, real experiences are provided in the form of field 
trips, walks, interviews with people, classroom projects and out-of-school activities. 

In all the experiences, the focus of the activity is upon a particular goal, so that the child 
can concentrate upon a limited experience rather tha'i try to comprehend a total experience 
which may involve too many relations. For example, during a visit to the supermarket the 
teacher does not attempt to acquaint the child with the entire market, but limits the 
experience to a specific interest such as the kinds of machines used in the market, or the 
different workers and the kind of work done by them. 
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Teachers, especially those in later primary grades, often protest that the provision of real 
experiences is impossible in many cases. Of course, it is unrealistic to believe that all 
information can be presented through direct experience. The concessions to be made in this 
regard are that some experiences can be presented vicariously, providing that (1) children 
can relate the vicarious experience to a real one so that it takes on aspects of reality; (2) the 
child's existing information is similar enough to the experience to make assimilation 
possible; (3) the child possesses the representational skills to relate the representation to the 
real situation; and (4) the teacher recognizes the limitations of indirect experience. 
Awareness that construction of the object or event through direct experience provides a 
better base for representation should encourage real experience so far as this is possible; 
likewise, it should discourage presentation of ideas through representational means unless 
the teacher is certain that the children have had the real experience and can deal with 
representaion at the level offered. 



Representation at the Index Level. The index level provides the first step in the process 
of representing an object through mental image. At this stage the child has become familiar 
enough with the object and its parts so that any part can serve as a cue to the total 
experience. The child who is familiar with the fire engine can mentally recall the image and 
any knowledge he has of the fire engine when he hears the siren. Likewise, a child who finds 
a part of a familiar toy can immediately recall the whole toy and mentally replace the 
missing part. 

The following types of activities encourage development of skill in using index cues: 

• Identification of object by feeling it in a closed box or sack 

• Identification of object on the basis of one of its parts (pumpkin from its seed) 

• Identification of object from its sound (select eggbeater from array of objects) 

• Identification of object from its outline (stencils, templates, form boards) 

• Identification of missing object (recall object that has been removed from group) 

• Identification of marks on pavement, floor, ground (games of detective nature) 

• Preparation of spatter paints, blueprints, and block prints using parts of real 
materials as the subject 

• Reconstruction of object from cut-out parts 

• Recognition of worker from some cue such as hat, uniform, emblem, tool or 
equipment 



Index level experiences help the child to construct a strong mental image by paying 
attention to the individual features as well as to the total object. Generally the index level 
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activities follow soon after the real experience as the children engape in activities that 
reconstruct the real experience from the recognition of its parts. 



Representation at the Symbol Level.. At the symbol level, the child is able to reconstruct 
an object (or experience) without having the object before him. The symbols used as 
representations bear some resemblance to the real " objects but are recognized as 
representations. Symbolic representations are in the form of actions (deferred imitation, 
symbolic play, sociodramatic play), models, drawings, pictures and other graphic forms that 
follow directly from the child's experience. 

Activities at the symbol level serve two important purposes: (1) they encourage 
assimilation of reality to self as the child reconstructs experiences in his mind; and (2) they 
provide readiness for dealing with symbols produced by others. 

While early-elementary-age children usually have had considerable experience in using 
symbolic representation, they ^ow great variation in their ability to represent experiences 
symbolically. Since the use of symbolic representation is a major step in the development of 
a child's capacity for logical thinking, children should have many experiences with 
representation in the form of: 

(1) Motor-encoding activities 

Motor encoding is the use of the body to represent an object or action. It is an 
important step in making the transition from a real experience to a mental image of 
that experience. The development of motor encoding follows a sequence that begins 
with direct imitation of an action (bounce like a ball); progresses to imitation based 
upon past experience with an object (show me what you do with this); and finally to 
performing an action based only on mental images and verbal cues (pretend you are 
toy soldiers, bouncing balls, etc.). Motor-encoding activities include* 

• Play activities in which an object is substituted for the real object (a box and a 
wheel are used as a toy car, a row of chairs becomes a train) 

• Pantomiming activities in which children represent actions suggested by an object 
(broom, hammer) 

• Pantomiming games in which individuals or groups represent an activity and 
others guess what is being represented 

• Action songs and records in which children accompany words with action, or 
follow directions for acting like certain objects 

•Role playing with children taking roles of familiar persons 

• Social-dramatic play with children assuming roles, interacting with other children 
assuming roles, using representational materials, and maintaining a theme 
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(2) Models 



The construction of models is a step further removed from the real object or 
experience than the physical representation present in imitation and play. Through 
models the child is able to reconstruct an experience or object in a way that resembles 
its general form and emphasizes its important features. The modeling activities of 
young children are generally limited to simple objects and to easily manipulated 
materials such as clay. Older children are capable of representing more complex ideas 
that show physical and social relationships. Modeling activities include: 

• Clay modeling of familiar objects 

• Wire and papier mache construction of familiar objects 

• Construction of floor model of neighborhood based upon study of neighborhood 

• Construction of wooden or cloth puppets td represent people 

• Soap carving 

• Block building 

(3) Pictures 

Pictures are used freely in many classrooms as a way of introducing ideas. In using 
pictures, however, the teacher must be concernad about how well they communicate 
the ideas intended. Their effectiveness as representations depends upon two 
factors: (1) the child's understanding of the experience represented, and (2) the child's 
competence in interpreting pictorial representations. In relation to the first 
consideration, the child may be able to name the object in the picture without having 
any real knowledge about the object. How many people really conceptualize a 
mountain as anything but an upside down ice-cream cone until they have had the 
experience of traveling through mountain country and seeing its vastness. The 
limitation of a picture to represent reality for some children is illustrated by Leon, who 
was taking part in a classificatiori ^ jtivity that involved one child grouping pictures of 
animals together for a common attribute and having the other children discover the 
attribute. Leon grouped a duck, a turkey, a bird, and a cat sitting in an upright position 
together. After a number of unsuccessful attempts to discover the attribute, the 
children "gave up" and Leon gave the answer: "They go together because they all have 
two legs." While Leon certainly knew that a cat has four legs, he did not interpret the 
picture as reality. 



(4) Drawing 

For the young child, drawing as a representation of experience is based more on 
conceptualization than upon perspective. The child goes through several stages before 
his conceptualization and perception become coordinated into mature drawing. In the 
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early stages, the child draws what he knows rather than'what he sees. This accounts for 
the placement of the man on the horse with both legs visible, and the house with all 
the furniture visible through the walls. He can show proximity, separation, closeness 
and other spatial relations, but cannot represent perspective. Not until age nine or ten 
is the child able to represent what is visible from a particular perspective or to show 
background and foreground in different sizes. In spite of these limitations, most 
children find drawing a satisfying way to represent experiences, providing teachers do 
not try to impose a "correct" way of rendering reality. 

(5) Other graphic forms 

Children who are encouraged to record their experiences and communicate them to 
others discover many ways of representing them. Graphic forms may include pictorial 
representations such as charts, diagrams, and maps. Children who have acquired skills 
at the sign level may include signs in their symbolic graphic representations. 

The creation of graphic representations at the symbol level prepares children for the 
interpretation of such representations when they are encountered at the sign level. 

Representation at the Sign Level. In Piaget's language, this level refers to the use of 
words, numbers and other signs to represent ideas. This level is regarded as the most 
abstract. In all of the previous levels the representations bear some resemblance to the real 
object or situation. The sign in no way resembles the experience; it represents the 
experience only because society says that it does. The spoken words "stop", "cup", 
"pretty", represent ideas because society has developed a system of verbal signs and a 
system for writing them, and the child must learn these through imitation or instruction. 
The fact that children at age two begin to use signs suggests that signs are comparatively 
easy for children to iearn. Why then are they considered the highest level of representation 
in the teaching sequence? The nature of the child's acquisition of the sign, the limitations of 
his experience, and his own distortions help to explain the limitations of the sign as a 
teaching modality. 

The child acquires signs in connection with his experiences. In the early stages, the 
experience and the sign are closely linked. For example, for some time the word "board" 
may be associated only with the pieces of wood in the building area. Only as the child's 
experiences are broadened does he develop the concept of board in its various sizes, shapes, 
surfaces, and uses. It may be many experiences later before he realizes that the sign, board, 
refers to a group of people who make decisions, food which is paid for, a checkerboard, 
cardboard, covering an opening (board up) or getting onto a train or ship. In a situation in 
which the teacher is presenting material in verbal form, it is hazardous to assume that all 
children in the group have the same experience, concept, or interpretation of the words used 
in the presentation. 

Lack of experience with the sign referent may be further complicated by the child's own 
distortions. He may understand a verbal explanation in his own way, but it may not be the 
way intended by the teacher. Because the child thinks he understands, he does not question 
what he has heard or ask for clarification. The child who daily "pledges Norwegians to the 
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flag" thinks he is using the correct word because he has some familiarity with the word 
"Norwegians", and since he doesn't comprehend the meaning of the statement anyway, he 
can pledge "Norwegians" as easily as he can "allegiance". 

Then too, the teacher's words are likely to lead to some free association on the part of 
the child as the words stimulate ideas that may have no relationship to the content under 
discussion. No primary teacher is surprised when a child interrupts a discussion about a red 
firetruck with a remark such as, "I have a red dress at home that I got for my birthday when 
I was five and I had a birthday party too..." 

Given these possibilities for communication problems while the sign level is still 
• underdeveloped, the limitations on use of the sign level in the classroom are clear. The sign 
level is appropriate as a teaching modality only when children have first had experience with 
the ideas referred to by the sign. For example, understanding the concept of smoothness 
comes about through numerous experiences with stones, wood, glass, cloth, etc., all 
materials having different textures, different degrees of smoothness; in school children are 
asked to sort such materials according to texture and to bring things in that are smooth. 

Developing Sign-Level Skills in Reading, Mathematics and Science. Development of 
sign-level skills is generally associated with the communication skills area of the Cognitvely 
Oriented Curriculum, which includes language, reading, writing and spelling. The language 
experience approach to reading provides a sequence from the real experience to the sign. 
The experience is introduced at the concrete or object level to provide sensory information. 
During this stage, words are used to describe, label and refer to the experience. After the 
real experience, the child represents the experience in the form of dramatic play, modeling 
with clay or other materials, painting, drawing, and other forms of symbolic representation. 
The written signs are then introduced in experience stories which are later read by the 
children. Thus the teacher is sure that all the children have had the experience, that the signs 
clearly relate to the experience, and that the meanings of the signs have been developed 
through all levels of representation.* 

Signs related to mathematics and science are also introduced in the context of pupil 
activity. Vocabulary is developed through experience with real objects and events. For 
example, the concept of "amount" is developed through activity with sand, water, clay, 
paste, milk and other materials that can be used to call attention to quantity. After the 
word is introduced, it is used in many different contexts to help the child realize that it can 
be generalized to many situations. Only after numerous and varied experiences in comparing 
amounts can the child be expected to comprehend this concept in the form of an abstract 
sign. Mathematical signs are introduced as a means of expressing relations that have already 
been experienced through concrete actions. 

The learning sequence suggested in this section— from active experience to abstract 
representation— does not preclude direct presentations of ideas by teachers; it does 



*Other aspects of the communications component— phonics, critical reading, and representation of learning center 
experiences-provide further examples of the development of skills at the sign level. <See Teacher's Guide to the 
Communications Program, High/Scope Foundation, 1971.) 
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emphasize, however, that teacher explanations and ^lustrations involve the child less 
meaningfully than his own activity. In planning the child's learning experiences, it is 
important that the sign level not be used as a teaching modality until concepts and ideas 
have been developed at the more concrete levels— real experience, index level and symbol 
level. 
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4 

Program Opentions and Staffing 



Operational Philosophy 

A supervised daily planning-evaluation process for teaching reams is the core of the 
High/Scope model for program operations. Implementation of the program is thus built 
around continual inservice training. 

The motive forces bfhind inservice teacher training in the Cognitively Oriented program 

are 

• The recognition that the success of each cognitive classroom depends ultimately 
on the skill, sensitivity and commitment of the teaching team, and on how well 
that team works together. 

• The recognition that the planning-evaluation process for teachers is closely tied to 
the learning process for children: the children's growing ability to organize their 

^ world reflects the teachers' ability to organize their classroom, plan activities 

around program theory and goals, and evaluate activities in terms of the children's 
responses. 

• The recognition that when we speak of a "classroom environment" we mean the 
people in it as much as the physical layout: a teacher does not "manipulate" an 
environment in order to teach— she and the children create it in order to learn. 

As a Follow Through model sponsor, High/Scope Foundation has gained considerable 
experience in implementing and monitoring Cognitively Oriented programs at diverse sites 
throughout the country. The supervisors, or "curriculum assistants", for these programs are 
trained by High/Scope Foundation staff in workshops held in Ypsilanti regularly during the 
school year. The knowledge they acquire is in five areas: 

• Supervisory skills 

• Piagetian theory and practical application 

• Inservice training methods 

• Ways of dealing with problems among staff 

• Ways to assess the progress and caliber of the program 

At the local center, the curriculum assistant is the key person in the inservice training 
program, whose leadership enables teachers, paraprofessionals, and parent volunteers to 
work in a classroom and plan activities as a cohesive team. The curriculum assistant is 
supported by educational consultants from High/Scope Foundation; the Foundation, in 
turn, supports the educational consultants by producing and disseminating written and 
audio-visual materials for teacher training. 
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The curriculum assistant can provide the spark needed to make abstract educational 
principles into real life for all involved in the program if these essential operating 
requirements are met: 

• The curriculum assistant must be an experienced teacher who functions primarily 
as an educator. Most of the curriculum assistant's time and energy must be 
devoted to observing and participating in the classroom program, planning and 
evaluating daily with the teaching team, and conducting special sessions on 
aspects of the curriculum framework. 

• Sufficient time for teacher planning and evalution must be an integral part of the 
daily program. 

• Paraprofessionals must be equal partners in planning and evaluation. 

• Staff chosen for the Cognitively Oriented program must demonstrate a high 
degree of commitment to its goals and methods. The program must make sense to 
them, and, in effect, they must choose to be cognitive teachers. 

• There must be ongoing evaluation and documentation of the program to assure its 
continued vitality. This "monitoring" is carried out by High/Scope Foundation 
educational consultants and research staff, by the curriculum assistant, by outside 
evaluators, by the teaching team in its daily planning-evaluation sessions, and by 
the parents of children in the program. 

• There must be a sufficient number of adults in the classroom for both small group 
instruction and attention to the development of individual children. 



Teachers working within the cognitive framework must create programs appropriate to 
their particular group of children and geared to the growth of the individual child. This 
demands planning, forethought, and self-criticism. In the classroom, the teacher must be a 
skilled and sensitive observer of children. 

In the Cognitively Oriented program, the kind of supervision teachers have, the time 
allotted to them for planning and evaluation, the focus on teamwork among the teaching 
staff, and the supportive services provided by High/Scope Foundation give the direction and 
the sense of purpose needed to attain these attitudes and skills. 



Staff Roles 

(1 ) Project Director— one per site 

a. Administrator 

Selects staff 
Coordinates staff 
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Procures materials 
Manages finances 
Coordinates schedules 

b. Public relations specialist 

With community 

With school administrations 

(2) Curriculum Assistant~one for every 6-8 classrooms 

Local educational leader 
Trains classroom staff 

Supervises planning and evaluation sessions with classroom staff 
Attends sponsor workshops in theory and methods of the Cognitively 
Oriented model 

Evaluates curriculum implementation and application of training 
procedures 

(3) Teachers and Paraprofessionals— no fewer than two adults per room 
(adult/child ratio approximately 1:8) 

Function as a teaching team 

Conduct daily planning and evaluation sessions 

Responsible for knowledge of curriculum theory 

Responsible for implementation of the model— teaching staff create 
their own program within the Cognitively Oriented framework, with 
materials and consultation provided by High/Scope Foundation 

(4) Home Coordinator— at least one per site (varies with local 
conditions) 

Makes educational home visits and trains teachers and aides in home 
teaching 

Plans and encourages parent group meetings 

Responsible for knowledge of curriculum theory and practice 

Attends sponsor workshops 
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Recommended Instructional Materials 



As discussed above, the primary objective of the Cognitively Oriented Curriculum is the 
development of basic thinking and reasoning operations, and this is done in the context of 
familiar content materials in science, math, social studies, language, and other academic 
areas. It is this* aspect that renders the curriculum flexible: any content can serve as a 
vehicle for the development of basic thinking operations. Basic concepts of change, system, 
variable, community, and conflict, and process skills of observing, predicting, generalizing, 
computing, measuring, and hypothesizing are natural outcomes of the curriculum focus on 
basic thinking operations. 

High/Scope Foundation's recommendations for commercial instructional materials which 
support the development of basic thinking processes as well as academic skills are in four 
general areas: 

Physical reality is concerned with the organization of phenomena in the physical world. 
Traditionally, science has been the academic heading under which this has been approached. 
Aspects of all the cognitive concept areas described above, particularly the developmental 
goals in causality, enter here, and the High/Scope curriculum also requires supplementary 
use of the Science Curriculum Improvement Study (SCIS) and the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science {AAAS) materials. 

For mathematics, including number concepts as well as antecedent concepts in 
classification and seriation, the High/Scope model uses the programs of the Nuffield 
Foundation and the Ct//se/7a/re Corporation of America. 

Social reality involves the social organization of the environment, of people and 
interpersonal relationc.of c^i^tive developmental concepts of classification, spatial relations, 
and temporal relations are particularly relevant in this area, and the major focus is provided 
by the Taba Social Studies series. 

At present, the Van A len Language Experier)ces in Reading (LEIR) series is required for 
use in the High/Scope Communications program, while formerly required materials, the 
Sullivan Programmed Reading Series and the Miami Linguistic Readers, rre recommended to 
supplement LEIR. But it is also significant that the approaches of the AAAS science 
materials and the Nuffield program fundamentally involve children's writing about or 
communicating in some way their activities and discoveries. In addition, materials for 
communicating in other than the traditional language and reading modes, through skills in 
music and art, for instance, are being produced as part of the Foundation's curriculum 
development efforts. 
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6 

Parent Participation 



Experience in Follow Through suggests that a high level of parental support of the 
school's efforts and parental interest in the education of their children are necessary for the 
children's school experiences to be successful. The realization that there is often a 
psychological "distance" between the family or community and the school is not new. What 
is new, however, is the conviction that the school can lessen or increase this distance 
according to what information it provides to parents and how it disseminates this 
information, what opportunities for involvement it provides, and whether it supports or 
undermines the fundamental parent-child relationship. 

It is axiomatic that the family and the school should share values and goals for children, 
and that they should be able to work together; unfortunately, this is often not the case in 
practice. It is a primary objective of the High/Scope Follow Through program to assure that 
parents are directly involved in the education of their children. 

High/Scope Foundation supports the activities of local Parent Advisory Committees and 
provides assistance to the National PAC group. Parents take part in the Cognitively Oriented 
program by 1). participating in educational home visits conducted by Follow Through staff, 
2) participating in group meetings, and 3) participating in classroom activities as volunteer 
teaching aides. Such involvement helps parents better understand the educational program 
so that they can both support and influence it. It gives the teaching staff the kind of contact 
with parents that makes them responsive to the needs of the children, the families, and the 
community they are serving. And it establishes continuity between home and school. 



Educational Home Visits 



Home visits by teaching staff have been an important part of virtually all major projects 
of the High/Scope Foundation. The Foundation has thus built up a fund of experience in 
relating planned classroom activities to the life of the child in his home. 

Each child in a Cognitively Oriented program regularly receives home visits from a 
member of the teaching staff. When the teacher visits a child's home, she 

• Explains the purposes of the visit to the parents. 

• Involves the parents and child in activities that make use of materials available in 
the home and reflect the goals and methods of the program. 

• Suggests ways in which parents can initiate learning activities in the home that 
support and extend the child's classroom experience. 

•Talks with the parents about the child's progress m school, about the parents' 
aspirations for their child, and about how the school can help the family realize 
their goals. 
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• Listens to and learns from the family— about the intangible qualities of the child 
that may otherwise go unnoticed in the classroom; about what is really important 
to the parents about their child's development; about how to work with the child 
sensitively and intelligently. 

Home visits serve three general purposes: 1) to explain the curriculum, making clear 
what goes on in school; 2) to involve parents in the teaching process, showing parents how 
they can help their children's development st home; 3) to allow school staff to work with 
children on a one-to-one basis in their homes- 
Activities in the home incorporate goals and concepts of the curriculum. The home 
visitor works to involve the parents actively in the process and suggests ways parents can 
extend activities and apply them to everyday situations. For example, if the class had been 
working on counting goals, the home visitor might bring cards, pick-up sticks or some game 
involving counting; she would show the parents how playing the game helps the child 
develop counting skills. She could join the mother and child in cooking or sewing, pointing 
out how concepts of space and classification are involved and how the use of divergent 
questions (questions with more than one "right" answer) can facilitate learning. Setting the 
table or sorting the laundry are also good classification exercises. 

The home visit, if implemented carefully and with consideration for the views and 
concerns of parents, can be a positive force affecting the relation between the family and 
the school. It can provide support and insight to parents and individualized attention to 
children; and it can be a means by which teachers gain valuable insights from parents. 



Parent Meetings 

Group meetings are another effective way to involve parents in the school program, to let 
them know what is going on in school and what the Cognitively Oriented Curriculum is 
about. They also provide parents with an opportunity to make their views known and to 
learn from each other. 

Meetings can be organized by school staff or by parents and can take place in the school, 
in neighborhood centers, or at parents' homes. Parent meetings held in the school tend to be 
more formal and focus on specific school activities. They are usually attended only by the 
most committed parents. Neighborhood parent meetings can be parent-initiated and 
planned; they may deal with specific curriculum questions or may be general discussions of 
eJucational programs and child-rearing practices. 

Parent groups often develop their own leadership and goals as they become more active 
and confident. The presence of a representative of the school may finally become 
unnecessary. Members of these groups may also invite other parents to join; some parents 
who resist formal approaches by the school welcome the interest of other parents with 
whom they can readily identify. 

Group meetings have great potential because of their broad scope; many more parents 
can be reached at one time by a single school representative, and some issues may be easier 
to deal with in a group situation. 
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Parents as School Visitors and Classroom Aides 

Having parents visit the classroom and serve as volunteer aides is a very effective way to 
introduce thenn to the curriculum and establish lines of communication based on shared 
experience between classroom staff and families. 

The process of attracting parents to the classroom can be carried out in home visits and 
group meetings. Often, parents take the initiative themselves. Parent volunteers receive 
training from the home coordinator or curriculum assistant so that they will be able to 
become active members of the teaching team. It is also the responsibility of teachers to 
work with the parents in the classroom, discuss goals and activities, and include them in the 
planning and evaluation process. 

Parents in the classroom can add much to a program, bringing new spirit and incentive to 
the class, offering their knowledge and skills, raising the staff .-student ratio. This is also the 
most direct way for parents to see the program in action and to be involved in the 
educational process. 
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7 

Delivery System 



The objectives the High/Scope Foundation sees as crucial to successful implementation 
of its early elementary model are as follows: 

Objective I. To assist the field site staff in implementing the Cognitively Oriented 
Curriculum by strengthening the staff model on site and increasing the efficacy of its 
operations. 

Objective II. To provide training through which sponsor and site staff achieve! 
competency in the theoretical base, the contf»nt and methods of implementation, and 
evaluation of the Cognitively Oriented Curriculum. 

Objective II L To involve the Follow Through parent in the educational process and to 
bring about attitudinal changes toward the school within the local community. 

Objective IV, To monitor the degree of implementation of the instructional program, to 
evaluate the functioning of the staff model, to identify issues and problems at the center, 
and to provide consulting service to the local project administration. 

The primary target of the delivery system is the curriculum assistant (CA). Within the 
framework of the staff model, the CA is expected to operate as the resident "expert" on the 
curriculum and the methods of its implementation. The local leadership that CA's can 
provide is essential to the successful operation of the program. The CA is a member of the 
local community close to the classroom staff. The program support he manifests as an 
"insider" cannot be duplicated in the site work of field consultants from the sponsor's staff. 
When the local program is dependent primarily on the training provided by field 
consultants, implementation is stifled. This observation has focused High/Scope training 
efforts on the CA and prompted development of training materials and procedures for his 
use. 

The CA is the principal agent in the delivery of services to classroom teaching staff. The 
CA, together with the field consultant, works to monitor progress, to identify needs, and to 
deliver training materials and procedures to individual classrooms. 



Training Strategies 

Training Sequence for Teachers and Aides. Training for new teachers and aides begins 
with a pre-service workshop conducted at the project site by the CA, experienced teachers 
and sponsor field consultant. The objectives for this workshop include motivating teachers 
and developing specific skills in the program components of Room Arrangement, Daily 
Routine, and Language Development. 

These objectives are achieved through the use of a i^ariety of media and printed training 
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Table 1 



Training Sequence for Teachers and Aides 
Keyed with Levels of Implementation 



1. Pre-service Workshop— 

Overview of Cognitive Curriculum 



Level A 



2. Instructional Model 
a. Room Arrangement 



Training for teachers 
at level A 



b. Daily Routine 

1) Child planning 

2) Work time 

3) Representation 

4) Child evaluation 

c. Organizing total days by interest units and 
special learning centers 

3. Language Development I 

a. Levels of Representation 

b. Generative approach to language develop- 
ment 



b. Seriation 

c. Space 
d- Time 

5. Language Development II 

Application of language to relationship areas 

6- Academic Content Areas Training for teachers 

a. Mathematics at level C 

b. Science 

c. Social studies 

d. Music 

\f 

e. Movement 



4- Relationship Areas 
a. Classification 



T'^^'ining for teachers 
at level B 



Level D 
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materials. A fllm^ illustrating overall program goals, methodologies and outcome is shown. 
A written guide^ to the Cognitively Oriented Curriculum is distributed and studied. Training 
in the use of classroom methodologies includes classroom practice, simulation of teaching 
and learning situations, and feedback by CA's on the progress toward criteria for each 
segment of the classroom model. Through these procedures the classroom team is prepared 
to set up the room and to operate for the first few weeks of school. During this time the CA 
provides support and direction and additional training where necessary in techniques of 
routine and child management. 

If a classroom team is unable to make these first steps of implementation independently, 
a technique called the Intervention Team^ is used, upon the teachers' request, to implement 
methodologies in Room Arrangement and Routine. In this procedure a team composed of 
the High/Scope field consultant, CA(s), and classroom teachers work in an individual 
classroom with children to organize the room and establish a routine around the 
plan-work-evaluation cycle. 

When implementation of the program components of Room Arrangement, Daily 
Routine, and Language Development reaches a satisfactory level, the CA, with or without 
the assistance of the High/Scope field consultant, conducts an in-serivce workshop for 
teachers concerning work with the relationship areas of Classification, Seriation, Space, and 
Time. These are approached one at a time. In order to develop both an understanding of 
these relationship areas and competence in their application to classroom teaching, a 
training procedure (see Table 2) is used by the CA which begins with an explanation of the 
sequential development of the child's conception of these relationships. This is 
accomplished by a film showing classroom exercises depicting each stage in the development 
of the child's understanding of the relationships, followed by discussion of each exercise in 
the film and a series of questions to check the teachers' grasp of the exercises. Next is a 
simulation among a group of adults of similar exercises with classroom materials. Ideal 
examples are then presented on videotape for the teachers' evaluation where the participant 
must identify the exercise from the child's behavior. Performance on this activity serves as 
an evaluation of the first segment of training. 

These skills are then practiced in the teacher's own classroom. The teacher, with the 
assistance of the CA, places materials in interest centers that will facilitate learning in 
Classification, Seriation, etc. The teacher observes the child's behavior and attempts to 
identify evidence of specific relationships the child is employing. The teacher and CA 
evaluate the observations and make new plans for the next day. These sessions can be 
repeated, vidoetaped and evaluated until the teacher has grasped the concept and has 
demonstrated her ability to apply the principles in the classroom. 

The CA works classroom by classroom with each teaching team and moves each team to 
the next relationship area when they have completed the last. The field consultant may 
assist in the process when he is on site, but the brunt of the responsibility is the CA's. 



An Overview of the Cognitive Curriculum, High/Scope Foundation, 1972. 
^The Cognitively Oriented Curriculum in the Early Elementary Grades, High /Scope Foundation, 1972. 

Technique for Implementation of Appropriate fioom Arrangement and Daily Routine, High/Scope Foundation, 1971. 
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When teachers have mastered one or more of the relationship areas and thus moved to 
another level in implementation, the CA may provide similar training in the application of 
relationship areas to the content of academic disciplines such as mathematics, science and 
social studies. 

The progress of implementation in each classroom is evaluated using the Classroom 
Implementation Matrix (see appendix). This matrix resulted from field experiences in which 
High/Scope Follow Through staff identified and documented distinct stages or levels that 
characterize the program as it is being implemented at field sites. Each level of 
implementation corresponds to specific conditions in the classroom and specific teacher and 
child behaviors. These conditions and behaviors have been identified for some 15 aspects of 
the curriculum model. 

Evaluation with the n^atrix is carried out by the CA with the assistance of High/Scope 
consultants. The entire process may take six months or more to complete for a new teacher. 
More experienced teachers receive training depending on the level of program 
implementation in their classroom. When various levels of implementation are achieved, new 
training procedures are initiated by the CA. The training sequence in Table 1 indicates the 
implementation levels. A, B, C, or D, at which each segment of the training is initiated. 

There is, in addition to specific training procedures, the ongoing support role of the CA. 
For more experienced teachers this support includes continued refinement of skill in the use 
of relationship areas and application to new areas as the curriculum becomes the framework 
from which teaching teams create their own unique program. 



Training Sequence for Curriculum Assistants. Because of the dijal responsibility of the 
CA for knowledge of curriculum goals and competence in the use of training materials and 
procedures, the training sequence for CA's involves a series of week-long workshops at the 
High/Scope Foundation Training and Development Center (TDC), as well as consultation 
and training in the field by field consultants. 

The High/Scope TDC is the Foundation's own Cognitively Oriented classroom. Operating 
under the supervision of High/Scope Foundation staff, the TDC is a classroom for 35 
kindergarten through fifth grade children from the Ypsilanti-Ann Arbor area. (There is also 
a separate preschool.) Located in a renovated service station garage*, the TDC has sufficient 
room for a large number of extra observers and trainees to watch, videotape, or work with 
the children. This makes it a valuable training facility. 

Training for CA's at the TDC is especially important because: (1) It permits a clear 
separation of the individual staff member from the political matrix of his or her center and 
the interpersonal and professional relationships there. (2) It enables trainees to become 
more deeply involved in problems of program operation. (3) Additional resources of the 
Foundation permit trainees to increase their confidence and capability to operate as the 
resident experts they are intended to be. 



•purchase and renovation of the facility were made possible through a grant from the Grant Foundation of New York. 
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Before a new CA appears at the first training workshop at the TDC, he receives a written 
guide to the curriculum^ for study. The objectives of the first workshop are (1) to provide 
the CA with an overview of the curirculum so that various parts will be seen in relation to 
the whole; (2) to develop the CA's knowledge of the basic methodologies of Room 
Arrangement, Daily Routine, Language Development and Teacher Planning; and (3) to 
develop specific competence in the use of training materials and procedures relating to basic 
curriculum methodologies. 

These objectives are achieved in part by the CA's active participation in the classroom 
setting of the High/Scope TDC. The CA then oractices training techniques with High/Scope 
staff at the TDC. 

A later workshop either in Ypsilanti or at the project site is used to train the CA in the 
use of the Classroom Implementation Matrix. With the help of this instrument, he is able to 
assess the level of program implementation systematically in each classroom and thereby 
identify needs. Appropriate training materials and procedut are then utilized by the CA 
where needs have been identified. 

A third workshop held at the High/Scope TDC has as its objective the development of 
the CA's (1) knowledge of and ability to identify child behaviors corresponding to the 
development of the child's conception of Logical, Spatial and Temporal Relations, and (2) 
capacity to employ training materials and procedures for teacher training. Films^ and 
written curriculum guides^ provide an introduction to key concepts. At the TDC, CA's then 
check their ability to identify and follow up child activities related to curriculum goals 
under the supervision of High/Scope staff. They then practice these training techniques with 
High/Scope staff at the TDC. 

r 

A fourth workshop held in Ypsilanti develops the application of cognitive relationships 
to the systematic development of mathematical, scientific and social concepts and skills. As 
there is a vast amount of material, this workshop develops competence in only a segment of 
all the possible concepts. Curriculum guides in mathematics, science, social studies, music 
and movement provide resources for these applications. 

During site visits High/Scope field consultants work with the CA in the use of training 
materials and procedures. Consultants also evaluate the CA's competence in training matters 
and provide additional training when appropriate. It is essential that the field consultant not 
take over the role of the CA, but rather develop the strength of tho CA. 

In June a summer practicum is held during which CA's practice their several functions in 
classroom settings under the supervision of High/Scope staff. 



The Cognft/\/ely Oriented Curriculum in the Early Elementary Grades, High /Scope Foundation, 1972. 
^4 Sequence of Exercises in Classification and A Sequence of Exercises in Space, High /Scope Foundation, 1972. 
Sequence of Exercises in Classification and A Sequence of Exercises in Space, High /Scope Foundation, 1972. 
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Table 3 
Training Sequence for CA's 



1. Pre-service Workshop— Overview of Cognitive Curriculum 

2. Instructional Model— Methods and materials for implementation of Room 
Arrangement, Daily Routine. Practice in training procedures 

3. Procedures for helping teachers to plan and evaluate as a team 

4. Language development 

a. Content 

b. Methods of implementation 

5- The Classroom Implementation Matrix —Evaluation of implementation and 
identification of needs 

6. Relationship Areas 
a. Content 

b- Methods of implementation and procedures for training 

7. Academic Content Areas 
a. Content 

b- Vehicles for training in content 

c. Methods for implementation and procedures for training 



Other Training Activities, Preliminary information for home teaching personnel is 
provided in High/Scope curriculum guides and the Parent Resource ManuaP , Home visitors 
receive training in curriculum principles and practices during the fall pre-service workshops. 
In addition, home coordinators attend two Ypsilanti workshops. The first of these is a 
three-day workshop held in December. The objective of this workshop is to develop the 
home coordinators' knowledge of curriculum principles and development of appropriate 
home teaching activities. A second workshop of a week's duration in May has similar 
objectives. 

In addition to training for teachers, CA's and home coordinators, High/Scope conducts a 
three-day workshop during December for project directors and school administrators. The 
specific content of these meetings varies with specific concerns that have been identified. 
Current concerns are identified and discussed, directions are resolved and documented, 
selected curriculum materials are examined, and the operation of the curriculum is observed 
at the High/Scope TDC. 



^Parent Resource Manual, High/Scope Foundation, 1972. 
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Project directors also attei>d a week-long May workshop with CA's and home 
coordinators during which they study curriculum principles, establish administrative and 
feedback procedures, and review the year's operations. 



Monitoring Procedures 

Aspects 01 site operations which affect the implementation of the High/Scope program 
are (1) implementation in individual classrooms, (2) CA's functions, (3) project directors' 
functions, and (4) home teaching and parent involvement. Monitoring of each of these is 
carried out by the High/Scope Foundation in the interest of achieving the short-term and 
long-term objectives for staff and children. 

In order to determine the level of program implementation in individual classrooms, each 
classroom is rated on the Classroom Implementation Matrix (see appendix). Ratings of all 
classrooms using this matrix are conducted by CA's at several points during the year. Some 
classrooms are rated simultaneously but independently by the CA and the High/Scope field 
consultant, and the ratings are compared. It is on the basis of classroom ratings that CA's 
and High/Scope staff determine appropriate training strategies for individual teaching teams. 
Field service coordinators also use the Classroom Implementation Matrix to check levels of 
implementation, the reliability of field consultant ratings and the effectiveness of training 
strategies. 

During site visits the field service coordinator observes the operations of project director, 
CA, and parent activities, and reports his observations to the project director. Each field 
consultant also submits a report of his activities, observations and recommendations to the 
project director and field service coordinator after each field visit. The project director 
evaluates the field consultant's work and reports observations and recommendations in 
writing to the field service coordinator. 
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8 

Sponsor Evaluation 



What follows is a description of the evaluation conducted by the High/Scope Foundation 
of its own Follow Through elementary program. There are a variety of factors that can 
indicate the degree of success attained by an educational program; the evaluation activities 
attempt to cover a wide range of these factors. The basic design of these evaluation activities 
is described first, followed by descriptions of the instruments used in the eva! jations, the 
relation of the High/Scope Foundation's evaluation to testing done at the local level, and 
finally, the procedures for providing feedback to the ten High/Scope Follow Through 
projects currently in operation. 



Basic Design 

The evaluation procedures fall into two categories— outcome and process. Outcome or 
product variables are those effects that can be interpreted as outcomes of the educational 
program. Process measures assess variables that are operating to make the program 
work— processes within the classroom as well as those which describe the broader context in 
which programs operate. The design for the evaluation of outcome variables is described 
first. 

The basic design for the outcome evaluation calls for annual testing of children in each 
center as they progress through the Follow Through grades, and a comparison of their 
performance at the completion of third grade with that of third-grade control children. In 
addition to being able to compare Follow Through and non-Follow Through children at the 
third grade level, it is important to know the performance level of the children at the time 
they enter the program. An estimate of fall entering performance was obtained by testing 
the first group (or "wave") of children that entered each center. 

This basic design is illustrated below for a hypothetical center that began operations in 
the Fall of 1970 and continued for four years. The dates indicate the times at which the 
Follow Through and non Follow Through classes would be tested. 



Schedule for Collecting Outcome Measures 



Group 


Entering 
First Grade 


Second 
Grade 


Third 
Grade 


Follow 
Through 


Wave 1 
Wave 2 
Wave 3 


Fall, 1970 


Spring, 1971 
Spring, 1972 
Spring, 1973 


Spring, 1972 
Spnng, 1973 
Spring, 1974 


Spring, 1973 
Spring, 1974 
Spring, 1975 


Non- 
Follow 
Through 








Spring, 1971 



o 
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During the first year of High/Scope Foundation sponsorship in Follow Through 
(1968-69), centers began operating in three locations, and only entering-grade children 
(either kindergarten or first grade) were included in the programs. Because of the relatively 
small size of the project it was possible to administer the major evaluation instruments to all 
Follow Through children in both the fall and the spring. In addition, a control group of 
non-Follow Through children in kindergarten or first grade could be tested. In the second 
year of operation, with the addition of two new sites, it became more difficult to identify 
adequate control classes and to support a proportionately larger data collection and 
processing effort. At that time the decision was made to test small but carefully selected 
random samples of children from each grade level. This procedure, used every year since 
1969-70, selects approximately 45 children at each level in each center, with every 
classroom being represented in the sample. In the 1972-73 evaluation period a total of 152 
classrooms were surveyed in the ten centers sponsored by the High/Scope Foundation. 

In order to compare the progress of Follow Through children with children who do not 
receive Follow Through, it is necessary to find a control group that resembles Follow 
Through in every way except that they do not participate in the program. There are two 
main factors that make a valid comparison group difficult to obtain. On the one hand, if 
control children were selected from other school systems, it is highly likely that they would 
be different from the Follow Through children in some important characteristics such as 
income level. On the other hand, if controls were selected from the same schools in which 
Follow Through is operating, it is possible that the performance of control children could be 
influenced by the dispersion of ideas, procedures or materials from Follow Through teachers 
to teachers in non-Follow Through classrooms. The problem was resolved by adopting a 
"retroactive" control design. By this procedure, non-Follow Through third graders from the 
same schools where Follow Through is implemented are tested before Follow Through 
children reach the third grade. This testing has been done during the first year of a 
program's operation, except at the three centers that were already operating at the time this 
design was adopted (there the third grade controls were tested during the second year of 
operation). Although the Follow Through control testing is done at different times, it is 
believed that, for the reasons mentioned, this procedure selects children who are most 
similar to the Follow Through children. 

The design for the collection of process measures differs ffom the outcome evaluation 
design. In process evaluation the focus is on describing procedures occurring at a particular 
time and in comparing these descriptions with those obtained at a later time. The process 
measures that are used are still in the developmental stages, so for this reason as well, testing 
over a period of years has not been possible. 

There are three procedures for assessing process (see the next section for descriptions of 
them). Classroom observations give information on specific interactions within classrooms. 
Observers record these interactions by visiting classrooms in the fall and again in the spring. 
The activity patterns of children and teachers in different classrooms can be compared, and 
the observations from the fall are compared with those obtained in the spring. Ratings of 
the extent to which a classroom matches the ideal of a well-implemented model classroom 
are made by curriculum assistants (CA's); this is also done twice during the year to obtain 
information on the changes that occur in the implementation process. To look at process in 
a more global sense, program case studies are written to describe the broader context in 
which each program is operating. The information for the case studies is gathered when it is 
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available, and one case study is written that describes the operation of the center for the 
year and provides some historical information to place the year's work in perspective. 



Instrumentation 

Outcome Measures. A variety of outcome measures were tried during the initial phase of 
the Foundation's Follow Through evaluation. By 1971-72, however, the data collection 
procedures had narrowed down to four instruments that had proved useful. The mainstay of 
the evaluation, a test used every year since the first Follow Through children entered the 
program in 1968-69, is the Stanford-Binet. The Stanford-Binet, which is considered to be a 
measure of general thinking ability, is interpreted by the High/Scope Foundation as a 
barometer of program success. Although scores from this test have been the subject of 
considerable misuse when used to classify individual children, group averages have been 
found to reliably differentiate programs that work from those that don't; for this reason it is 
being used in High/Scope's evaluation. 

Achievement of a more academic nature is assessed at the end of the child's Foilow 
Through experience (May or June of the third grade). The instrument selected for this 
assessment is the Comprehensive Tests of Basic Skills, Since the total test takes several hours 
of school time, only the most relevant subtests have been selected for use. The scales that 
are administered evaluate the child's reading vocabulary, reading comprehension, arithmetic 
concepts, arithmetic applications and study skills. 

Two rating scales are used to assess aspects of the child's social behavior. The Pupil 
Observation Checklist was instituted in 1969-70 after several other rating scales had been 
tried out. There are 25 items dealing with social behavior such as cooperativeness, 
self-confidence and sociability. The psychologist who administers the Stanford-Binet to the 
child rates him on each of these dimensions. The resulting scores serve not only to provide 
an indication of social growth in the child, but can also be used to interpret the test scores 
(for example, a low Stanford-Binet score might be more understandable if it is known that 
the child is extremely shy with the examiner). The other rating scale is filled out by the 
child's teacher. The Classroom Behavior Checklist contains 15 items which assess four 
factors of classroom behavior— academic, social, disruptive, and dependency behavior. 
Unfortunately these ratings take up a great deal of the teachers' time so it is administered on 
a more limited scale th?n. the other measures. 

Process Measures, Three instruments are in use to assess differing aspects of the Follow 
Through process— classroom observations, ratings of program implementation, and program 
case studies. The classroom observation procedure is concerned with specific and detailed 
information on the interactions of children and adults within classrooms. The information is 
obtained by an observer who spends several days in a classroom recording the interactions of 
children with teachers and aides, with other children, and with materials. The results 
obtained by this procedure indicate such things as the size of the group the teacher works 
with, what the child is doing at different times of the day, the kinds of questions the teacher 
asks the children, the proportion of time children spend in the active, constructive 
manipulation of materials, the frequency of negative and positive control by the teacher, 
and so on. The occurrence of various patterns of these interactions is then used to compare 
classrooms and to evaluate the quality of the educational experience that a child in a 
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particular classroom receives. 

The rathgs of program implemer)tation assess, at a more global level, the classroom 
operations in relation to the ideal of a well-implemented classroom. The instrument in this 
case is a classroom implementation matrix which describes four levels of implementation for 
each of 15 variables. The variables refer to such classroom processes as the arrangement of 
learning centers within the classroom, the child's opportunity for planning and evaluating 
his work, and the nature of the learning experiences provided by the teacher. A sponsor 
field consultant or local CA rates the classroom on each variable, with a low rating 
indicating inadequate implementation of the instructional model and a rating at the highest 
level meaning that the classroom is a perfect or near-perfect example of the model. 

The program case studies draw together information from local program personnel, 
school records, school personnel and parents. The information gathered for these case 
studies is intended to present the broader context in which Follow Through implementation 
occurs. Some of the variables on which infromation is obtained are the program components 
(e.g., health and nutritional services), aspects of the educational program (e.g., attendance 
figures, records of discipline problems, school-administered achievement tests), community 
relations, and the involvement of parents. When completed, each case study provides an 
analysis of the modifications that occur when the High/Scope program is implemented in a 
variety of situations. 

Although the measures used for program evaluation have been categorized as applicable 
to either process or product evaluation, it should be recognized that there is not always a 
clear distinction between the two types of evaluation. Wherever it seems relevant, 
information obtained by the process measures is interpreted as outcome effects. With the 
classroom observations, for example, knowledge that a child is writing stories or 
manipulating objects in a constructive manner serves as an indication of the effect of the 
program as well as a description of the classroom process. One concern underlying the 
sponsor's evaluation is that the different types of assessment procedures complement each 
other and provide information on a wide range of program products and processes. 



Relation of Sponsor Testing to Local Testing 

The sponsor evaluation activities described above do not proceed in a vacuum. In every 
school system where the Cognitively Oriented Follow Through model is being implemented, 
other testing and record-keeping occurs, usually under the direction of a school psychologist 
or director of educational research. The assessments carried out by the High/Scope 
Foundation are in addition to local testing, but the data collected at the local level provide 
information that is useful in evaluating Follow Through. Information that is collected by 
site personnel is sent to the High/Scope Foundation research department for use in finding 
out more about the effects of Follow Through in that site. The information includes such 
data as ore-Follow Through test results, comparison data of Follow Through and 
non-Follow Through children (grades K i:hrough 3), and longitudinal follow-up data on 
fourth and fifth graders who have been through Follow Through. Data related to other 
factors that might shed light on the impact of the program, such as attendance figures, 
teacher absences, and parent involvement in the classroom, are also collected. 
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Feedback Procedures and Issues 



All the process and product measures outlined above yield information that is of 
potential value to teachers, CA's and project directors, and in one form or another the 
results are channeled back to the local, program's. Results from the outcome measures 
(especially the Stanford-Binet and the Comprehensive Tests of Basic Skills) are sent to each 
project director along with an explanation of their relevance and an interpretation of their 
statistical significance. Teachers and CA's receive feedback from the process measures so 
that such information can be put to immediate use. When the Implementation Matrix is 
completed by CA's, the sponsor field consultant for that site analyzes the CA's ratings and 
uses these ratings as a basis for planning a course of action related to specific classrooms. 
The classroom observation instrument yields a complex set of information, but information 
that might be of interest to the individual teachers whose classes were observed is returned 
to them. The case studies are returned to the project director, not only so that he or she can 
see what the program looks like from the perspective of the sponsor, but so that the director 
has an opportunity to correct any misinformation. In all respects it is hoped that the 
evaluation activities of the sponsor can also be of value to the programs which were the 
sources of the data. 

Feedback of evaluation data, of course, is in addition to feedback that local program 
personnel receive from the sponsor's staff as a part of the normal service delivery. Field 
service reports are sent to the project director of a center following each field visit by 
Foundation staff. Recommendations for further implementation as well as administrative 
suggestions are provided. The report also serves as a document of work done during the 
service week. Local staff provide the Foundation with a similar feedback report which 
analyzes services and suggests areas where changes in services might be made. 
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Section 2 

FIELD ISSUES AND TRAINING IN THE HIGH/SCOPE MODEL 
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FIELD ISSUES 



An Assessment 

Project Follow Through began at a time when compensa- 
tory education was viewed as a culminating effort of the 
War on Poverty, At this time, conditions for the commence- 
ment of an ambitious long-range research and development 
project were as optimal as could be expected. While the 
concept of compensatory education was not yet the source 
of great controversy that it was to become, educational and 
societal issues of a broad nature were gaining momentum, 
and the socio-political landscape was in upheaval. Racial 
confrontations and the great urban riots left deep wounds 
but no solutions to the problems of ghetto America. Minor- 
ity groups not only took on the "establishment" but jockeyed 
hard for any spoils that might be forthcoming. Issues such 
as desegregration an^ the related busing controversy were 
debated along with the values and goals for education. Many 
citizens felt education and indeed schools themselves were 
irrelevant and even damaging to children and society, while 
opposing forces worked for a return to the 3 R's. Big bus- 
iness was moving into education, buying publishing houses 
and pushing technocratic gimmicks while communities fought 
for control of the schools, teachers' unions fought for 
large increases in salaries and benefits and universities 
cranked out certified teachers without regard for any cri- 
teria but their own. Yet despite the increasing fragmenta- 
tion of American society. Follow Through has been a unifying 
force in many communities, directing a coherent effort to- 
ward the realization of goals held alike by parents and edu- 
cators . 

The progression of new educational programs from initial 
optimism to final disillusionment is a story that has been 
repeated many times. Many education schemes^ particularly 
those that involve expensive technological "advances" de- 
signed to produce immediate gains, suffer the inevitable-- 
first, the program falls victim to the need to produce a 
"good show" rather than a long-range benefit; second, edu- 
cational honesty suffers another setback in the campaign 
to emerge as the modus operandi. Then there is the public 
shock at the dishonesty and shallow nature of the program 
(e.g., teachers are found to be teaching directly for the 
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tests). Finally the program is rejected. 



One of the things we learned in the past 
decade is that we don't know very much. We 
don't know much about kids » about learnings 
or about motivation. One of the more fun- 
damental assumptions of ten years ago was 
that curriculum planners sitting in some 
university, a foundation, or a central office 
could invent programs (for teachers and stu- 
dents) and thereby engineer pedagogical suc- 
cess. What we discovered is that most of the 
time it couldn't be done, which may well be 
a good thing. (Peter Schrag, "End of the 
Impossible Dream," Saturday Review , September 19, 
1970, p. 94) 

While Follow Through has suffered from aspects of this 
optimism-disillusionment cycle, there has been sufficient 
flexibility among stakeholders to allow the projects to con* 
solidate gains while developing more sophisticated techniques 
and approaches to solve new problems. Moreover, Follow 
Through has not suffered to a great degree under the tradi- 
tional method of school operation--f itting the child to the 
school rather than the school to the child. Stakeholders 
have operated under the positive assumption that "reversi- 
bility" of a child's disadvantages is not only possible 
but probable, an attitude that has helped steer the Project 
toward success. 

The school year 1973-74 will be Follow Through' s sixth 
year of operation, a testimony to its future potential and 
past success. The Project has demonstrated, through strong 
support from parents and communities, that it has the flexi- 
bility to adapt to local conditions and still achieve most 
of its goals. 



The Planned Variation Concept 

Despite a gloomy outlook toward the future of education 
shared by many in the decade of the *60*s, Elliot Richardson, 
while Secretary of H.E.W. in 1972, found that "in Follow 
Through — there is reason to hope." Much of that same opti- 
mism prevailed in 1968, in part because Follow Through, 
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unlike most Title I and other similar programs, was struc- 
tured on the planned variation concept. 

At the second national conference of Follow Through 
sponsors in October 1972, sponsors reaffirmed the necessity 
of planned variation. Educational changes, it was stated, 
"are more probable with planned variation" because: 

a) Planned variation emphasizes modifications of the 
educational system to meet educational goals. The pro- 
grams emphasize continual development and renewal, not 
maintenance of present systems. 

b) The outside national change agents (sponsors) are 
relatively free of local political pressures. 

c) Existing educational systems tend to be oriented 
toward the delivery of services, but sponsors are 
charged with developing programs by putting a wide 
range of educational theories into practice. 

d) As a design, planned variation allows for the 
identification of a variety of conditions which con- 
tribute to effective program implementation and oper- 
ation. 

Sponsor?) voiced the opinion that planned variation not 
only promotes educational change but, equally important, 
the concept addresses itself to the realities of a plural- 
istic society. Planned variation: 

a) provides for the developmental needs of 
children from different ethnic and cultural 
groups, 

b) allows parents and others a variety of 
choices for selecting how (process) and toward 
what goals (outcomes) children are educated, 

c) provides for parent involvement and par- 
ticipation in a variety of ways and in a 
variety of educational programs, 

d) provides an educational system that is 
self-renewing and self-monitoring. (Proceed- 
ings of the Second Working Conference on 
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Evaluation of Follow Through Objectives, 
Ypsilanti: High/Scope Educational Research 
Foundation, October 1972, p. 15) 



Federax Operational Issues 

Control of funds . While the national Follow Through 
office has exercised little control over the daily destinies 
of projects, the political structure of Washington continues 
to invite conflicts affecting the quality of implementation. 
Long-range research and development programs are, like all 
programs, caught in the continuing struggle for funds, an 
ongoing reassessment of national and regional priorities, 
and ultimate control of program operation. 

Congressional funding aims for the biggest bang from 
the smallest buck, with minimum recognition and understand- 
ing that educational change comes slowly. Consequently, 
central to the operation of every federal program is the 
desire for immediate results, and given the fact that Follow 
Through has been generously funded, the Project is closely 
watched. 

Perhaps more important than Congressional scrutiny is 
the struggle within the Office of Education for control of 
funds and programs. Because Follow Through is a compensa- 
tory program and at various times "compensatory" is a dirtier 
word than at others, the Project lives under the ever-present 
threat of phase-out. The game at the local level then be- 
comes one of using federal dollars to obtain as much equip- 
ment as possible before the funds evaporate. 

Reversals and frustrations . There have been threats 
of major directional as well as funding shifts, in part due 
to the funding structure and struggle for control of funds. 
In the Spring of 1972, the decision was made in the Office 
of Education to defund 30 Follow Through projects. The 
reasons given, based on a two-day federal review, generally 
did not reflect the realities of the projects; the real mo- 
tive for defunding was considered by projects to be pure 
politics. The federal reviews were nothing short of absurd, 
which added to the ill-will between projects and the national 
office. Only certain projects were reviewed, leading local 
staff to the conclusion that their evaluation and subsequent 
defunding had been predetermined. Moreover, it is virtually 
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impossible to do a decent review o£ an extremely complicated 
program in two days. 

The reputation of the National Follow Through Office 
suffered because projects, originally funded because the 
communities had problems and needed help, now were defunded 
when the problems had become visible and consequently would 
make the national evaluation look bad. The reaction from 
sponsors and communities was strong enough to force refund- 
ing of nearly all the projects, but the damage had been done. 

Major reversal which has added to the credibility gap 
between the national office and Follow Through stakeholders 
was "proliferation/' the design by which Follow Through would 
expand from an experimental research and development effort 
to a fully operational federally sponsored program of school 
reform; "Five Year Plan*' for proliferation called for the 
expansion of Follow Through in all 50 states. The plan was, 
in the words of the National Follow Through Director, "set 
in concrete." The mixture, however, turned out to be only 
sand; proliferation did not happen, and the states that had 
selected project sites and in some cases model sponsors were 
forced to inform communities that their hopes for a Follow 
Through program were gone. 

Communication . Another great frustration to all Follow 
Through stakeholders has been the failure of the SRI Evalu- 
ation to yield useful information. This has meant another 
false start, which has required the reworking of the data- 
analysis contract. False starts and major changes in fund- 
ing create community problems. Few understand or know the 
current publicly stated rationale for funding changes. This 
is particularly true of parents, who are at the heart of 
Follow Through. Many have little >:nowledge of the political 
process and of course judge policies on the basis of the 
direct relationship of the policies to their situation. 
Parents are often at the end of the communications network, 
which tends to increase the probability of inaccuracies in 
the information they receive. 

Inevitably, communication has been a problem for Follow 
Through. What is needed is a network by which information 
comes swiftly and directly to projects and sponsors. As 
the grapevine now functions, federal project officers, gen- 
eral consultants, sponsors, regional contract officers and 
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in some cases state officials and city coordinators of fed- 
eral programs all pass along information to projects in vary 
ing degrees of accuracy. Since projects and sponsors have 
the most direct and sustained contact, the latter have been 
called upon by projects to furnish information necessary 
for the operation of the program and often to intervene with 
the national office when the appropriate federal staff "are 
not at their desks right now." 

The recently formed National Parent Advisory Committee 
has taken steps to create a communications network that will 
not only keep parents apprised of Follow Through develop- 
ments but inform project personnel and sponsors of their 
position on issues. Recommendations for s trengthehing and 
expanding the program will be distributed for analysis. 

Federal guidelines, which have functioned as the Follow 
Through "constitution," have offered the necessary flexi- 
bility to operate within local conditions. The guidelines 
were created primarily from the Follow Through perspective. 
Thus other federal programs were to revolve around it even 
though many carefully thought out procedures were considered 
for involving other federal agencies. The key issues which 
have forced local agreement but also promoted conflict have 
been the inconsistencies in guidelines between Title I a ..d 
Follow Through. The latter requires, of course, a percen- 
tage contribution from the former. What is unclear, however 
is the monitoring, evaluating, and reporting on the use of 
Title I funds within Follow Through. Lack of clarity thus 
invites a question of control which has to be resolved. 

Field monitoring . Communication problems and the need 
for operational knowledge to facilitate effective adminis- 
tration at every level creates a continued need for field 
monitoring by federal project officers. In the early years 
of Follow Through, project officers were active in their 
assistance to projects* As the national leadership changed 
in 1971, so did the field methods. Much of the monitoring 
was turned over to general consultants ("technical assis- 
tance" personnel) whose role in the total operation of the 
program remains confused. 

At High/Scope's annual Winter Workshop in December 1970 
a session was held on the role of the general consultant, 
and although three of these technical assistance personnel 
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were present, no one could define the role. Project person- 
nel were confused because general consultants were coming 
to their projects without having been invited; consequently, 
their expertise was not well utilized, 

A different role eventually evolved for each consultant 
based on the needs of projects and the individual expertise 
of consultants. A determinant of that role has been the 
relationship between general consultants and the national 
office. Some consultants are given considerably more auto- 
nomy in the field and more power over project budgets than 
others. Thus, when project personnel as a group attempt 
to define the role of the general consultant, a consensus 
based on experience is not possible. 

A lack of consensus has created problems particularly 
between general consultant and sponsor. As consultants are 
generally professional educators and Follow Through is a 
research and development effort, many have gravitated toward 
involvement with curriculum implementationo Unfortunately, 
they receive relatively little training in the sponsor's 
curriculum model, and therefore their judgments are based 
on scant knowledge of the model's goals. This has resulted 
in lack of support for the model from some general consul- 
tants, or more accurately, in uninformed attacks on the model 
based only on a consultant's biases. In one case, the sug- 
gestion was made by a consultant that the High/Scope Foun- 
dation was doing a disservice to children by not properly 
stressing academic skills; another consultant felt that the 
Foundation's "reading program" was insufficient and offered 
to implement a better one. One general consultant found 
the racial situation at a project unsatisfactory and moved 
quickly to separate black and white to the point where Follow 
Through would be run by blacks for blacks. The project 
responded by asking that she never return and she resigned 
a few months later. 

We do not mean to imply by these examples that general 
consultants have been a major concern in the Foundation's 
operation of its Follow Through program. Most consultants 
have in fact been highly effective and have made major con- 
tributions to the projects, particularly with regard to 
parent involvement. In two instances, consultants were able 
to save projects from near collapse and defunding. 
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Recommendations regardir^; general consultantSc General 
consultants have become^ ovei a period of years ^ the primary 
arm of the National Follow Through Office in the fields 
It therefore seems reasonable to suggest areas of their re- 
lationship to the Project where improvements could be made 
in the interests of all stakeholders. 

Both Volt and PTTAC have been slow to process reports 
from general consultants. Occasionally plans have been ex- 
ecuted on the next visit by a consultant prior to receipt 
of the previous report by the sponsor. As plans have in 
several cases been in conflict with the sponsor's model and 
training sequences ^ faster reporting service would be of 
benefit. 

Project officers from National Follow Through should 
dramatically increase their efforts to conduct field visits 
of an assistance-oriented nature. This will» of course ^ 
increase the effectiveness of general consultants as their 
recommendations and positions will be more meaningful to 
the national office and the general needs of projects will 
be felt first-hand rather than only through reports. 

The High/Scope Foundation should establish a national 
training workshop for its general consultants, with the backing 
of the national office to insure that the workshop is attended. 
This will facilitate understanding of the High/Scope program 
and promote greater implementation. 

National Follow Through should reassess its utilization 
of graduate students as general consultants. Too often their 
interests conflict with program needs, and service needed 
by the project is not rendered* 

A memo from the national office to projects and spon- 
sors on the role of general consultants should be drafted 
and critiqued by all stakeholders. From the recommendations, 
a position statement to supplement the national guidelines 
would be issued. 

Initial problems and issues . At the beginning. Planned 
Variation Follow Through was often seen as just another fed- 
eral program, which, notwithstanding the Office of Education's 
statements, could vanish from the scene in the next few years • 
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Consequently, an attitude of "get it while it's there" some- 
times prevailed at the local level. In certain quarters, 
Follow Through was viewed as a threat to existing Title I 
programs. Indeed, the very idea of participating in a pro- 
gram in conjunction with a "foreign" sponsor was cause for 
anxiety in some communities. 

Initially there was misunderstanding on the part of 
some centers regarding their role in "research and develop- 
ment" and curriculum implementation. The characteristics 
of education in general during the period of Follow Through' s 
beginning were such that the pressure was on to produce im- 
mediate and visible results. There was (and is) a contra- 
diction between the long-range goals of the planned variation 
approach and the fashionable concepts of contract performance 
and accountability. Often a center entered Follow Through 
with a background of Head Start involvement, and this eased 
the way; staff of these centers understood the importance 
of long-term training in the model and knew how to work with 
regular consultants and sponsors. 

Urban-rural differences . Many large urban centers ini- 
tially were faced with teachers' union contract stipulations 
that made it difficult for a new program to get off the 
ground. Rural centers as a rule did not hcve this problem. 

At rural sites, classrooms are staffed almost totally 
by females, with the administrative posts being programmed 
for males. This situation is not as prevalent in the urban 
sites. 

It is interesting to note that although the pay dis- 
crepancy between urban and rural centers is often great, 
this difference is not reflected in the commitment and dedi- 
cation of the teachers. 

The urban sites often have a more dynamic parent pro- 
gram; the urban parents tend to feel more strongly about 
the importance of teaching academic skills and are more vocal 
in their demands for an educational process that will increase 
their children's opportunities for success. Urban parents 
are ready to accept the Follow Through program so long as 
the program is not rammed down their throats. Rural parents 
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accept the program less easily since it is sometimes seen 
as a *'Kel£are program" and the parents do not wish to be 
so identified. 

Urban centers more often than not have a web of bureau 
cratic strings that has to be unraveled before decisions 
can either be made or acted upon. Rural centers, on the 
other hand, have an identifiable locus of power and tend 
to operate on a smoother organizational basis. However, 
the urban centers tend to be much more politically astute 
and very often set the vanguard tor the other centers in 
confronting issues affecting their program. An example of 
this is New York's leadership in the establishment of the 
National P.A.C. This is not to negate the rural center's 
effectiveness in dealing with political conditions. This 
was shown dramatically with the fantastic grassroots mobil- 
ization by Mississippi in securing refunding by O.E. after 
having been dropped and left for dead by National Follow 
Through. 

Minority groups . The problems of the minority groups 
have been an important influence on the functioning of the 
centers. Issues such as the racial or ethnic balance of 
the students and teaching staff, the curriculum assistant's 
race or ethnic background, and black or Chicano curriculum 
studies have become part of the overall implementation of 
the centers' Follow Through programs. 

Conflict . As a consequence of a new Follow Through 
program entering a school or district, there would often 
be confusion and conflict over roles. The traditional ter- 
ritorial rights of individuals became unclear, and at times 
there was an cmgoing struggle among persons who felt that 
their interests were being violated. Caught in the midst 
of the power plays was the sponsor, who was attempting to 
secure a solid footing in the community in order to imple- 
ment an educational model. 

The uncertainty, competition and, at times, jealousy 
had spin-offs into other areas. Often, there would be a 
polarization between Follow Through and non-Follow Through 
teachers. Issues dividing the teachers were the higher stu 
dent-teacher ratio in the Follow Through classrooms, the 
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additional expenditures for Follow Through classroom mater- 
ials, the time allotted for Follow Through workshops, and 
the personal assistance given by supervisors and consultants 
to the Follow Through teachers • Also within the school was 
the concern, from the teachers to the high levels of admin- 
istration, that the children in the Follow Through program 
would not be able to perform according to local achievement 
s tandards • 

Changes and growth , High/Scope Follow Through centers 
have attracted teachers who are dissatisfied with traditional 
approaches to education but have had no direction, method 
or authority with which to attempt an innovative approach. 
These teachers bloom when allowed to function within an **open 
framework** with the support of the Foundation. 

Although on the whole changes in attitude on the part 
of teachers involved in implementing a different approach 
to education come about very slowly and with much difficulty, 
some dramatic changes have been witnessed by High/Scope field 
consultants. A good example of this is when a teacher of 
15 or 20 years states that she could never return to her 
old teaching customs and especially never again would her 
children be made to sit quietly in straight rows of desks. 
This happened enough times to suggest that a real impact 
was being made. Also the Follow Through centers, via parents 
and teachers, are finding that children are responding to 
school in a much more favorable manner. There are fewer 
attendance problems, fewer behavioral problems, and the chil- 
dren are exhibiting greater curiosity, self -direction, ver- 
bal and non-verbal expression and creativity than had been 
imagined possible. 

Sometimes a Follow Through center consciously or uncon- 
sciously performs a missionary role. Nearby non-Follow 
Through teachers or administrators come to observe and eval- 
uate the program. Occasionally a center staff member mi- 
grates to e different area of the country and carries the 
program with him. In a number of instances curriculum as- 
sistants in High/Scope programs have obtained principalships 
and have stated their goal of using the Follow Through pro- 
gram in their new school. 
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There has also been positive feedback from the centers 
regarding their interaction with each other. It is in it- 
self a learning experience for the Central Ozarks Follow 
Through people to discuss educational issues with the P^S. 
92 Harlem people; for Seattle to compare notes with Denver, 
Chicago, or Mississippi, This interaction is a way of 
broadening horizons and gaining new perspectives and opin- 
ions with which to approach local issues. It has most cer- 
tainly caused measurable growth within the centers with 
respect to their struggles realizing the aims and purposes 
of National Follow Through, 



Sponsors 

The concept of sponsorship was quite vague, if not 
somewhat foreign, to the concerned parties at the inception 
of Planned Variation Follow Through. The Office of Educa- 
tion guidelines offered the goals and the conditions by 
which the national program design was to be implemented. 
However, it did not establish methods by which implementation 
would take place. This approach not only effectively left 
both the centers and the sponsors in the position of having 
to devise the structure and the methods for fulfillment 
of the conditions of the guidelines, but also necessitated 
a formulation of their respective roles, rights, duties 
and expectations. Essentially, then, what was said in 
general and idealistic terms by the federal government was 
hammered into specific practice by the centers and the spon- 
sors. 

S|ponsor selection ^ The first major task in the planned 
variation design was to join an applicant with a program 
approach. This process of sponsor selection brought into 
focus a number of considerations and issues that confronted 
both the centers and the sponsors. 

At the beginning, not all sponsors had functioning 
models in schools, and centers could not see the various 
approaches in operation. Thus the centers had to select 
the sponsors by other criteria. In some instances it ap- 
peared that those individuals who had the responsibility 
for sponsor selection had predetermined the approach they 
would choose. In effect, this narrowed the options avail- 
able, since sponsors tended to cluster in groups on the 
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spectrum from those who were "parent and home teaching 
oriented, program instructors" or those who were "open edu- 
cation oriented." Those centers that knew which general 
approach they desired needed only to select the sponsor 
with which they felt most philosophically compatible. 
Another criterion that seemed to prevail was geography. 
Often the proximity of the sponsor to the center was an 
important issue since some centers wanted virtually on-site 
sponsor seVvice. An aspect of the geographical consider- 
ation was the racial and ethnic make-up of the various cen- 
ters. Some Southern centers indicated that they would pre- 
fer not to be involved with a Northern sponsor. This issue 
was heightened by the then current bitter issues of court- 
ordered busing and desegregation. Also, centers where the 
population was all or predominately black confronted spon- 
sors with their expectation of a black language and culture 
studies program as part of the sponsor *s model. This issue 
was present also in communities with a Chicano population. 
Ironies occasionally arose when a center would confront 
the sponsor with their conclusion that the sponsor *s model 
was programmed for black children and, therefore, would 
have little to offer other minority or white children* 

The alignment of center and sponsor occasionally was 
brought about by the Office of Education. Instances occurre 
where the initial choice of sponsor by a center could not 
be honored since the sponsor had already contracted with 
as many centers as it could handle. The center would com- 
plain to O.E. and a "shotgun marriage" would be performed 
by Washington between that center and a sponsor that had 
few centers or still had the ability to handle more centers. 
With hindsight, it is apparent that the selection of spon- 
sors could have been carried out more efficiently and with 
less anxiety. 

Problems of implementation . As sponsors sought to 
implement programs they were presented with a number of 
issues which required immediate attention. 

Sponsors were often seen by centers as similar to the 
consultants who had visited the schools representing com- 
mercial specialists from the local school districts. These 
individuals were viewed as problem solvers who could pro- 
vide, in a day or two, the necessary technical assistance 
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to resolve problems, provide new techniques, and spark new 
fires in the teaching staffs The temptation to treat the 
sponsor like the one-day consultant gave -rise to the feel- 
ing that the sponsor was the "fat-cat" in the chain of 
stakeholders. Those who were charged with developing pro- 
ject budgets were aware that sponsors, in their terms, 
were expensive and to cut these expenses mean^ the ability 
to purchase more materials. Often, sponsors heard: "Just 
give us the material and we will implement the model," 
Thus, it became apparent that centers never saw the 7ieed 
for research and development. Their frame of reference 
was materials and services. 

At the beginning, the sponsor* s representative v as 
expected to work in the classroom and provide training by 
being a "model teacher." What was not firmly understood 
was the direction and method of a training program which 
would bring about well trained on-site staff to train the 
classroom teachers. It would be a number of years before 
High/Scope and other sponsors solidified this concept into 
a program approach. 

Another problem of implementation for High/Scope was 
the difficulty of transposing a theoretical and philosophi- 
cal approach of educating children into an actual concrete 
system of operations. Teachers, through their own educa- 
tion, training, classroom practice, and reinforced by pre- 
vious experience with the consultants mentioned above, were 
expecting concrete methods and materials to help them enact 
the program. They were not expecting to be placed in an 
arena where they would be expected to be part of an ongoing 
evaluation of the program; where they would be expected 
to examine their set attitudes and philosophies regarding 
teaching and learning; and where they would be expected 
to change and grow as individuals within the context of 
their professional endeavors. 

The anxieties and problems produced by teachers who 
could not come to grips with implementing a new program 
approach forced the sponsor into unanticipated situations. 
There was an occasional surfacing of a "take it or leave 
it" attitude on the centers* part when t.he sponsor did not 
produce those concrete methods and materials. It was dis- 
heartening for the sponsor to work intensely for a week 
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with a center and to return in a mouth only to find a re- 
version to the original condition. At some centers, the 
sponsor plugged away for years attempting to work with 
openly hostile teachers. In many centers, it became ap- 
parent that the Follow Through clas.^;rooms were being used 
as dumping grounds for "problem children" or even "problem 
teachers ." 

Sponsors often found themselve:3 caught in the middle 
of political struggles for control of funds and program 
direction. In many of the small communities where Follow 
Through was desperately needed but where federal "inter- 
ference" with local issues was a general consideration. 
Follow Through became the center of attention. In its com- 
prehensive nature, all general issues relating to federal 
involvement^ community control of schools, the role of 
schools in loco parentis vs. the role of parents in the 
program, the free lunch program, whether or not parapro- 
fessionals could "teach" became concerns which required 
immediate attention. As the sponsor wa;; the most available 
outside force and a stakeholder in all Issues which affected 
implementation, there was a natural gravitation toward in- 
volvement in the issues. 

Ca numerous occasions, High/Scope found it necessary 
to defend the concept of impact aid and explain the rationale 
for not spreading the program and funds to the point where 
the impact was diluted. At several projects the debate 
has continued from the inception of the program. By neces- 
sity and design. Follow Through provided sufficient mone- 
tary support to develop, implement and research various 
educational approaches. Nevertheless, it was impact aid 
and as such created "haves" end "have-nots." The latter 
became almost an automatic factor of jealousy in the pro- 
gram. To avoid this jealousy, many wichin the community 
moved insistently to spread the impact eld as far as pos- 
sible and refused to recognize the inevitable dilution of 
the program and services. Only the negotiation of continu- 
ation proposals stemmed various moves within many of the 
communities to alter the structure of the program. 

These and many other obstacles had to be overcome in 
order to proceed with the ongoing task of implementing a 
program. To provide direction and consistency in 
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implementation 9 High/Scope developed a comprehensive train- 
ing program- -a program directed toward both the High/Scope 
Follow Through staff and the centers--and a field services 
delivery program. 

The High/Scope training program . The development of 
an in-house training program coincided with the ongoing 
development of the program model. As the staff continued 
to confront implementation issues and problems and work 
out solutions y it became apparent that this effort was 
creating a more mature and sophisticated approach to the 
entire concept of implementation. Eventually^ tools to 
assess classroom implementation by the teacher and perfor- 
mance by the child were developed and methods of delivering 
these techniques to the on-site trainers were made more 
effective* Media and written material were developed as 
important aids in the training program. A Training and 
Development Center was opened in Ypsilanti; it became an 
essential aspect of the development of the training program 
as well as the curriculum. Staffing became an important 
element in the training approach^ and as the staff matured, 
turnover became minimal , experience provided expertise and 
the training program and curriculum development became more 
and more solid and effective. 

The High/Scc^e field services model * The delivery 
of the program moael in the areas of training and curricu- 
lum necessitated the development of a field services model. 
During its first three years as a Follow Through sponsor, 
High/Scope Foundation followed essentially the same opera- 
tional model, although modifications were made to meet the 
needs of new and experienced projects and to capitalize 
on knowledge and experience gained as a sponsor* Field 
consultants made one week- long visit per month to a center 
to observe, assess and train project staff in the curricu- 
Irm. Such a general operational model offered a variety 
of strengths. Foundation staff had the use of one another's 
expertise in Ypsilanti during the three weeks between field 
service visits. Each consultant felt that he knew the key 
issues and problems affecting implementation at his assigned 
center. Project personnel preferred to confide in the con- 
sultant whom they knew well through a regular working re- 
lationship . 
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The one center-one consultant model, however, was not 
without problems. Teachers at local projects showed a ten- 
dency to place more reliance upon the consultant than upon 
the curriculum assistant; thus, the person to whom increas- 
ing responsibility for implementation should fall was often 
bypassed. Also, consultants were unable to gain a general 
perspective on implementation issues since they did not 
visit other projects. The need to develop a field service 
system whereby a broader perspective could be obtained was 
acknowledged by all staff. 

A new delivery system was designed to move the program 
implementation forward at three points: the theory, which 
was to be developed by curriculum developers; the instruc- 
tional model, to be analyzed and dealt with by field con- 
sultants; and the curriculum areas, to be developed and 
implemented by program specialists. Each program specialist 
was assigned two curriculum areas; for example, one program 
specialist was assigned to communications and social reality 
while another handled mathematics and science. Field con- 
sultants worked on issues such as team teaching, daily rou- 
tines, schedules, and other implementation issues related 
to the instructional model. Curriculum developers provided 
substantial resources for special skills needed by both 
consultants and center staff. 

It was hoped that changes in field service would yield 
a more effective method of consultation. To accomplish 
this, prescriptive services were offered to each center. 
Field consultants assumed responsibility for two Follow 
Through centers rather than one. Under this system, field 
consultants spent one week at each center every other month. 
Field consultants also provided program implementation ser- 
vices and assumed greater responsibility in monitoring pro- 
gram needs and prescribing, along with Follow Through cen- 
ter staff, services needed by the program. These prescribed 
services were provided by program specialists and curricu- 
lum developers either in training sessions with small groups 
during on-site workshops or through demonstrations. 

Each center was provided 60 days field service during 
the year in addition to the services of three or four 
High/Scope staff during the week-long fall workshop. The 
types of services and the staff who provided them were 



determined on the basis o£ requests from proiect directors, 
coordinated assessment of needs and priorities by center 
staff and High/Scope personnel, and the availability of 
consulting staff at any particular time. Project directors 
were asked to meet with their st<.ffs and draw up submission 
requests and alternative choices for services of field con- 
sultants, program specialists, curriculum developers, or 
coordinators, who generally assisted with administrative 
issues. Each center had the option of two service weeks 
in September, October and November if staff requested were 
available. This would provide service days early in the 
school year when the need was greatest at some centers. 

Most project directors initiated service requests 
promptly*. Their choices were tabulated and coordinated so 
that scheduling conflicts could be resolved. High/Scope 
staff then set about to determine center priorities of 
those who had asked for the same service or individual at 
the same time. All centers received either their first 
or second choice, and provisions were made for fulfilling 
their other requests later in the year. 

Conclusion . Time and experience have been the two 
major attributes which have aided sponsors in their efforts 
to accomplish the goals of Planned Variation Follow Through. 
It is a credit to the planners of the program that they 
were able to perceive the necessity for a long-range time- 
span of involvement. A most important ramification of this 
has been the continuing development of the sponsors, so 
that today it can be said that the sponsors have evolved 
to a vanguard position relative to compensatory education 
in the United States. They have often become the leaders 
and trend-setters in such areas as training, research, 
documentation, program development and parental involvement. 
The sponsors have succeeded in being one of the most sig- 
nificant catalysts in society^s struggle toward the goal 
of quality education. 



A Research/Dissemination Plan 

Given the complexity of Follow Through and the compre- 
hensive nature of its design, a valuable lesson has been 
the identification of a tooling up period prior to imple- 
mentation. Sponsorship was new, projects were new, staff 
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in both projects and sponsors were new, yet time to set the 
groundwork was not provided by the Office of Education, 
Had their been a "tooling up" period of six months for key 
staff, the cost effectiveness of implementation would have 
been met. A long-range plan for the implementation of a 
national intervention project, recommended by High/Scope 
Foundation, follows : 

The High/Scope Foundation has developed a five-stage 
research/dissemination procedure to guide the development 
and implementation of effective education programs. The 
model is presented in Figure 1. 

Phase 1 . This stage must be a tightly controlled re- 
search study guided by as close adherence to a true experi- 
mental design as possible. This adherence means random 
assignment of sample, clearly stated objectives, carefully 
documented procedures, formative evaluation with special 
emphasis on non-quantitative information, basic summative 
or outcome evaluation if such instruments exist to effec- 
tively assess the program goals. While the program should 
provide high quality service to the participants, the pur- 
pose is frankly experimental and the specific outcomes of 
the work are truly unknown. 

Phase 2 . This stage is for the development of train- 
ing materials and methods which will serve as the basis 
for program implementation in Phase 3. Based on the needs 
identified in the experimental study, a ./ide range of train- 
ing materials and methods are evolved. These methods may 
include film, videotape, manuals, handbooks, reading lists, 
and suggested practical systems of gaining actual exper- 
ience rapidly. These materials will be used in both pre- 
service and inservice training, and they will be directed 
toward assisting trainees to achieve competency based cri- 
terion. They are critical to Phase 3, but the development 
of training materials will be ongoing throughout the re- 
maining phases, as this work must be constantly adjusted 
to meet the needs of different staff and situations. In- 
strument development based on the data collected in the 
experimental phase continues. The essential characteristic 
of this phase then is the preparation of the materials that 
will provide the basis for the development of the program 
implementation staff in Phase 3. 
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Phase 5 , This stage is the demonstration o£ the de- 
veloped educational program in a natural setting approxi- 
mating conditions o£ regular field operation. While still 
"at home" and not in distal sites, the characteristics o£ 
personnel operating the project are as close as possible 
to those expected to operate such a project in the field. 
For example, paraprof essionals are used, i£ that is inten- 
ded in the final operational model. The basic purpose of 
the phase is to complete the development of five essential 
components for effective field operations so they will be 
ready for Phase 4. These are the curriculum to be delivered, 
the system to deliver that curriculum, the training proce- 
dures that must be employed to obtain successful program 
implementation, the staff model to be utilized, the quality 
control methods to accompany the field implementation to 
insure program success. A wide range of "adaptations" and 
"improvements" are made within the essential framework of 
the original research project to introduce the "qualitative" 
observations of the original project and to meet with prac- 
tical, political and other demands. However, the central 
focus of the project is retained, and these additions can 
be seen as "practical" and "responsive" rather than alter- 
ations in the basic design. This phase is perhaps the most 
critical because the translation of the intent of the ori- 
ginal "at home" project to the pressures of the more open 
demonstration project representation of the field is most 
difficult. Research is directed to special questions, vali^ 
dation of training systems, further instruunent development, 
and replication of original findings. Formative evaluation 
is maximized to serve as a basis for quality control recom- 
mendations and to link specific project procedures with 
desired outcomes. 

Phase 4 . This stage represents a limited field test 
under natural circumstances. The number of sites cannot 
be so great that good control is lost. The training methods 
and materials are ready for field use; the five components 
listed in Phase 3 are ready for implementation. The re- 
search revolves around large policy issues such as impact 
upon populations to be served, etc. The quality control 
procedures are primarily formative to produce quality con- 
trol monitoring information and they indicate comparability 
with original study and demonstration project. Through 
this stage the original sponsor is usually active. 
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Phase 5 , The educational program is ready for dis- 
semination to many sites. The curriculum, training program, 
delivery system, staff model and quality control procedures 
are clearly known and available. Continued research on 
the effect upon differing populations and under differing 
circumstances may be continued, but the basic program is 
well documented and can obtain the results intended. At 
this stage sponsorship is disseminated as well as program 
operation. 

Of course, there may be many ways to develop effective 
educational curriculum. The course outlined above is a 
12-year sequence which certainly does not lend itself to 
rapid information for policy decisions. Nevertheless it 
has as its goal the effective delivery of an educational 
program with ability to consistently obtain the desired 
results . 
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THE HIGH/SCOPE TRAINING AND DEVELOPMENT CENTER (TDC) 



Overview 

From the beginning of the High/Scope Foundation's in- 
volvement in national Follow Through in 1968, the need for 
our own educational facility has been clear. Before 1971, 
public school classrooms in the Ypsilanti area were utilized 
by High/Scope staff members, but this arrangement presented 
numerous difficulties from an administrative standpoint and 
never satisfactorily provided the "workbench" we needed to 
hammer out training and development issues. The first 
High/Scope TDC opened in September 19 71 in the basement of 
a local church. Space was divided between one class of first- 
and second-graders and one class of preschoolers and kinder- 
garteners. We moved into our present facility in September 
of 1972, at which time the educational program was extended 
through fifth grade. 

Since 1945, when it was built, the present TDC building 
in Ypsilanti had served as an auto dealership, warehouse, 
gas station and car wash. High/Scope staff designed and 
helped build the new facility. It has over 4500 square feet 
of usable floor space; the largest open space houses the 
elementary program, and in a room approximately one third 
this size is the preschool. During the past year, thirty- 
seven children, ranging in age from five to eleven, parti- 
cipated in the elementary program. There were 16 boys and 
21 girls, 20 black children and 17 white, 17 who paid tuition 
($250-500) and 20 who received scholarships from the Foun- 
dation. 

The elementary staff consisted of one teacher and one 
aide. Also involved in the ongoing program were three re- 
search-and-development interns who divided 75 percent of 
their time between the elementary and preschool groups. 
All Follow Through field consultants and program staff par- 
ticipated regularly through the development of curriculum 
and training materials and the planning and provision of 
workshops . 

Program planning and evaluation took place daily among 
all persons directly involved in the school operation. In 
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addition to this, extended planning sessions including the 
entire elementary department staff took place weekly to deal 
with broad goals and objectives, curriculum development and 
training. 

The expansion from three Follow Through field sites 
in 1968 to ten in 1970 had created a pressing need for more 
trained staff. The prospect of Follow Through proliferation 
in 1973 demanded that we take steps to create a pool of teache 
and supervisors trained in the Cognitive model. The result 
was the development of the intern program (discussed in de- 
tail in Appendix A) . 

The core of Follow Through training for 1972-73 was 
provided through the TDC. In September, 10 centers sent 
a total of 25 persons to Ypsilanti for training in techniques 
of classroom implementation. In November, 13 curriculum 
assistants dealt actively with the problem of translating 
theory into classroom practice. During the December confer- 
ence, 46 project directors, home program coordinators, PAC 
representatives and school administrators visited the TDC. 
The optional February workshop on mathematics in the Cogni- 
tive Curriculum involved 18 participants. As part of the 
spring workshop in May, nine teachers undertook a week's 
training. The June practicum included 13 more. 

The Foundation's national conference in May also invol- 
ved extensive use of the facility, both as an educational 
laboratory and as an example of our approach to the develop- 
ment of "found space'* to meet educational needs. In addition, 
well over 100 visits to the TDC were made from this country 
and abroad. Notable among these visitors were Larry Wyatt, 
Chief of Program Management for national Follow Through, 
and Congressman Marvin Esch. 

The TDC classrooms were the setting for the production 
of audio-visual presentations used for training and infor- 
mation dissemination. Productions completed in the past 
year are listed below. 

TDC Audio-Visual Productions 

The Preschool Department produced the following: 
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Helpinj^ Children to Plan- -How We Do It (slide- tape, 
15 minutes} 7 A guide to procedures and teaching techniques 
used in the Cognitive Curriculum which help children begin 
to learn to make and carry out plans. 

Experiencing and Representing (slide- tape) . Part I, 
••A Way to Learn" (25 minutesj , discusses the role of con- 
crete experience and representational play in a preschool 
classroom. Part II, "A Way to Teach" (20 minutes), describes 
the role of the teacher in planning experiences for children 
from the concrete to the abstract, and in interacting with 
children in ways that encourage them to represent their ex- 
periences . 

Observing Role Play (videotape, 15 minutes). An intro- 
duction to the observation of children's role play illustrated 
by classroom examples. 

Videotaped "stimulus materials," produced for the Child 
Development Associate Consortium, Inc. as part of assessment 
procedures for evaluating teaching competencies of the Child 
Development Associate, included: 

S tory te 11 ing - - two contrasting storytelling sessions. 

Times for pecisions --segments of children's play in 
which a teacher's intervention might significantly alter 
the learning that occurs. 

Joey - -typical experiences in the day of a preschooler. 

Moments in Dramatic Play- -segments of children's role 
play designed to assess the tDA candidate's ability to sug- 
gest appropriate teaching strategies. 



Media productions by the Early Elementary Department 

were: 

Classification--A Sequence of Exercises (slide-tape, 
25 minutes) . A series of goals for teachers suggested by 
the Cognitive Curriculum designed to develop classification 
processes in young children. Each goal is illustrated with 
classroom examples. 
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Spatial Relations— A Sequence of Exercises (slide-tape, 
40 minutes} • A series of goals for teachers suggested by 
the Cognitive Curriculum designed to develop concepts of 
spatial relations in young children. Each goal is illus- 
trated with classroom examples. 

Temporal Relations--A Sequence of Exercises (slide-tape, 
50 minutesj . A series of goals for teachers suggested by 
the Cognitive Curriculum designed to develop concepts of 
temporal relations in young childreno Each goal is illus- 
trated with classroom examples o 

A Comparison of Programmed Instruction and an Open 
FrameworK Approach (videotape, 40 minutesj. A discussion 
of the effects*-both for the teacher and for the child- -of 
two different philosophical approaches to education. Con- 
tains classroom illustrations, discussion among teachers 
and program developers, and a presentation by David Weikart. 

Materials were produced on videotape illustrating a 
number of curriculum areas (math, music, etc) and meeting 
a variety of training and workshop needs. 

A production on videotape was wfttten and produced en- 
tirely by the children at the TDC describing their classroom 
daily routine. 



TDC Training 

Follow Through projects have been the primary benefi- 
ciaries of the TDC training. Project staff who have attended 
workshops at the center have to a greater degree than ever 
before been able to implement the High/Scope model. 

High/Scope field services coordinators and field con- 
sultants have made a specific attempt to observe the impact 
of TDC training on classroom teaching and supervision. While 
our judgments might be influenced by a variety of circum- 
stances at each project, we view the responses and greatly 
increased demand for training at the TDC as a reasonably 
objective evaluation of the worth of each workshop. 

As 1972-73 was the first year of operation in the new 
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facility, the precise operational techniques and training 
strategies were revised several times in the initial stages^ 
Project staff assisted with the evaluation of each workshop 
and suggestions for refinements. As the year evolved, the 
TDC experiences became more highly valued by curriculum as- 
sistants (CA*s), not only for themselves, but for their 
teachers whose progress they enthusiastically endorsed. 

One project transferred funds in order to have two CA*s 
remain in Ypsilanti to work at the TDC during the week fol- 
lowing the Spring Workshop. 

The Summer Practicum offers a stark contrast to that 
offered the previous year. In 1971-72, the Practicum was 
offered in both Riverton and Ypsilanti. Participants for 
a variety of reasons elected Riverton unanimously. In 1972- 
73, the Practicum was optional and scheduled only for Ypsi- 
lanti as no projects under High/Scope sponsorship offered 
a summer school. Requests to attend were so heavy that the 
Foundation found it necessary to limit the niunber of parti- 
cipants in order not to have adults outnumber children and 
to maximize the training efforts. 

A variety of alterations in field service as a result 
of the TDC^s success have been suggested. They include week- 
long internships for selected staff, sometimes independently, 
other times in lieu of other service such as High/Scope staff 
on-site for the Fall Workshop. Some project directors have 
recommended that non-Follow Through teachers and those teach- 
ers who will inherit Follow Through graduates spend an in- 
ternship period in Ypsilanti. Still others have suggested 
that it might be profitable to conserve the money spent on 
fall workshops and use it for expenses incurred in "project 
to Ypsilanti travel*" 

Because the TDC has proved to be a most effective set- 
ting for training, changes in field service for 1973-74 are 
anticipated. The goals of these changes will be the inten- 
sification and individualization of training. To achieve 
this, projects will be asked to send CA*s and selected teach- 
ers to the TDC for week-long internships at various times 
during the year rather than sending all to the two presently 
scheduled regional workshops. 
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Assessment of the TDC 



High/Scope staff have, of course, shared the enthusiasm 
for the TDC, It seems to be a continual source of wonder 
how development; documentation, research, evaluation^ and 
training proceeded without it. Even those staff not affil- 
iated directly with early elementary work spend time obser- 
ving and contributing to the overall operation. 

The potential for the TDC both as an institution and 
a training concept is staggering, Denver Follow Through 
has offered to coordinate the operation of a mini -TDC within 
several of its classrooms. Other projects have expressed 
similar goals. In addition, the concept has enormous poten- 
tial should an expansion of Follow Through similar to that 
envisioned in "proliferation" take place o Representatives 
from the various states initially selected for proliferation 
found the TDC a substantial asset in evaluating the model 
they might be adopting; equally important, they felt that 
the TDC was the type of training resource necessary to ac- 
complish the goals of an expanded national Follow Through. 

The following is a representative sample of feedback 
received by the Foundation abovt the TDC. 

"... This total experience reinforces what is suggested 
by your model--the environment can be structured in a way 
to create an atmosphere which facilitates learning. This 
attitude is prevalent everywhere. Having had the experience 
at the TDC was superb. The opportunity to observe and work 
with the kids makes it ell REAL. Being human, it is easy 
to say- 'It all looks ,^.;od on paper but it'll never workt • 
or to compromise, which isn't entirely bad, until you realize 
how good it can be if you really understand it and go about 
it wholeheartedly. As a result of my interaction at the 
center many things came into focus--particularly teacher 
planning." 

"If less participants were involved in the workshop 
at a particular time then there would be more time to be 
involved in the TDC, more time to discuss intensely the im- 
plementation of the model and theory. Perhaps every morning 
and one afternoon in the TDC, leaving 4 afternoons to eval- 
uate and discuss." 
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"Through actual work with the children, with specific 
goal sequences in mind, it became much clearer to me 
how many opportunities arise in a classroom situation where 
the tools can be extended." 

"It was really rewarding to see how the center actually 
functioned. All week, since my return, we have been trying 
to follow more closely your ideas. It means so much more 
to see and do- -than to just hear about how things should 
beJ" 

"Thanks very much for all the time you spent with us 
during our visit this week to the Training and Development 
Center. It changed the aimless wandering which passes for 
observation in some preschool programs into a rich and mean- 
ingful experience." 

"Of course, faculty and students alike were stimulated 
by the exciting program in progress at the Training and De- 
velopment Center. The Center is a joy and delight to observe 
and we were only sorry we couldn't go with you to see the 
implementation of the model in the field sites." 
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Appendix A 



REPORTS OF ACTIVITIES AT THE 
HIGH/SCOPE TRAINING AND DEVELOPMENT CENTER 

Intern Training 

The Research and Development intern program at the TDC 
began in August 1972 with a two-week orientation periods The 
first week consisted of an overview of the cognitive curri- 
culum using slide-tapes and videotapes prepared to introduce 
teachers to the curriculum model; a discussion followed each 
presentation. A half day at the end of the week was given 
to reviewing written curriculum materials and compiling a 
reading list. Materials presented included: 

1. Slide*tapes 

a. Overview of the Cognitive Curriculum 

b. Theory (an overview) 
c« Instructional Model 
d« Room Arrangement 

e« Routine 

f« Communications-* -^Parts I and II 

2. Videotape--Stages of Development 

3. Written Materials 

a. The Cognitively Oriented Curriculum- -A Framework 

for Preschool Teachers 
h. The Cognitive Curriculum 

c. Communications in the Primary Grades 

d. A Guide to the Communications Program 

e. A Cognitively Oriented: Curriculum for the Primary 
Grades 

f. Scripts for the Slide-Tapes 

The second week of training was spent putting into prac- 
tice some of the ideas developed the previous week. Working 
with the master teacher and the paraprofessional at the TDC» 
the interns began planning a daily routine and classroom 
arrangement in preparation for the beginning of school. 
They also made home visits with the teachers to meet the 
children^ see birth certificates and have school forms signed 
by parents. At staff meetings during the orientation period, 
a year-long schedule for meetings was set up for: 1) cur- 
riculum planning with Follow Through curriculum development 
staff and field consultants; 2) ongoing training workshops 



in specific areas of curriculum such as math, science, reading 
and logical-*physical relationships. 

Since the primary focus for the intern training was 
on developing knowledge of and skill in implementation of 
the cognitive curriculum, 7S percent of the interns* time 
was spent working with the children in the TDCo 

The interns began to develop special areas of interest 
and wished to extend their training outside the classroom 
with release time provided to do this. Each intern was asked 
to develop a plan for his or her supplementary training to 
meet his or her special interests and long-range goals. 
One intern, who entered the training program as an experienced 
curriculum assistant from the Greeley Follow Through program 
sponsored by High/Scope Foundation, was eager to have field 
experience as a consultant; he attended the November regional 
workshop in Denver and then made a field visit as a consul- 
tant to the River ton, Wyoming center. Two other interns 
expressed a desire to develop a cognitive music and movement 
curriculum borrowing some content ideas from the Orff method. 
They visited schools using the Orff method and did research 
on other music programs as they developed music and movement 
activities at the TDC with the children. All interns were 
active in the planning, development and evaluation of the 
November, December, and February Ypsilanti Follow Through 
workshops, participating in the workshops as supportive staff. 
In February, two interns made field visits as consultants 
to the Florida center with the consultant assigned to that 
site, and another intern served as a field consultant in 
Harlem with the regular consultants, By May all were suffi- 
ciently experienced in the cognitive program to take full 
responsibility for planning and presenting a section of the 
May Ypsilanti Follow Through Workshop and the May Conference 
sponsored by the Foundation. The workshop presentations 
were followed by field visits by the interns with full respon- 
sibility as field consultants to the Florida, Harlem and 
Seattle sites. Immediately following the May conference, 
a practicum was held at the TDC for teachers from the Follow 
Through centers. An intern assximed the major responsibility 
for planning and executing this practicum in which the other 
interns participated along with other Follow Through staff. 

The intern training also included exposure to home 



teaching and developing rapport with parents • Periodically 
during the school year the interns composed a letter to the 
parents explaining the ongoing classroom activities and 
offering suggestions to help parents extend the activities 
in the home^ Twice during the year each intern was respon- 
sible for writing progress reports for seven children. A 
home visit was made to each family to discuss the report. 
These visits were followed up with a series of three home 
teaching sessions with the mother. The home teaching experience 
gave the interns opportunity to discuss the curriculum ideas 
v^ith parents as well as some insight into the home situation 
of the children. 

The intern training program culminated in the employ- 
ment of the interns by the High/Scope Foundation as full-time 
program consultants with the Early Elementary Department. 
To broaden their experience even more, they are participating 
in a research project, collecting data and writing case 
studies for the ten Follow Through centers sponsored by the 
High/Scope Foundation. 



Room Arrangement at the TDC 

When the TDC was nearing completion, materials and 
supplies were moved in and the planning for a room arrange- 
ment was begun. The planning was done by the five staff 
members who would be spending the most time at the school 
for the 1972-73 school year. 

This planning revolved around the following principles: 

1. Young children's minds grow through direct, active 
experiences with real objects, real people and real 
places* 

2. Social interaction, is important to mental development. 

3. Learning is self -regulated. 

These principles required us to establish an environ- 
ment where materials are abundant and accessible; materials 
from different areas in the room can be used for single acti- 
vities; child sharing of materials and space can be promoted; 
group projects and activities are encouraged; exploration 
and verbal interaction are encouraged; materials and areas 
provide opportunities for creative thinking; children make 
and carry out their own plans. 
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To meet the needs established by these principles and 
to take complete advantage of the facility's design, the 
classrooms were divided into learning axeas^-the construc- 
tion area, the art area, the math and science area, the house 
area, the quiet area, and the listening area. The locations 
for these areas were determined by the principles as well 
as by their expected use. For example, the house area was 
near a sink so running water would be available. This pro- 
vided the children with an opportunity to "interact" with 
the water, dishes and each other as suggested by the first 
principleo 

Materials were located throughout the room in shelves 
which divided the areas. The division of the areas was done 
to help establish, for the child, a frame of reference for 
planning and for easy location of specific materials. The 
division in no way limited the children's desires and abili- 
ties to share, interact and integrate activities and materials 
from different areas. 

The variety of materials stocked in the areas was structured 
so that the name of the area reflected what was located there. 
For example, in the house area there were dishes, silverware, 
pots, pans, dress-up clothes and furniture. This equipment, 
however, was used by the children for activities other than 
house play. The area served the child by providing materials 
which promoted creative thinking as it became a restaurant, 
a grocery store, and a doctor's office; thus it did not limit 
the child to specific work planned or anticipated by the 
teacher. 

As the children's abilities to plan and work grew, needs 
for different areas became apparent. Soon the bookmaking 
area, music area, the circle area, and the reading area were 
added. An example of a child-initiated area came about through 
the use of cardboard boxes. The boxes, which came with new 
materials in them, became walls and furnishings for the house 
area. Eventually, the house area grew crowded and difficult 
for some children to work in. Their solution ca^e as a request 
for a box area. Their planning for this area included location, 
materials, and limitations for its use. Still other children 
wanted boxes and cardboard in the house area. To help meet 
this need the available boxes were grouped by size and large- 
box and small-box areas developed. The small-box area became 
an extension of the house area. 



Careful consideration was given to incorporating the 
outdoor area as another learning area. Provisions were made 
to make the use of the bay doors easy for the children. 

The children's reactions to the room varied from indiv- 
idual to individual. Some of the children were overwhelmed 
in the beginning, but this feeling rapidly disappeared as 
the first few weeks of school proceeded. Others were extremely 
excited and needed some assistance to control their enthu- 
siasm. Still others were from the outset very comfortable 
in the environment and interested in its use. 

The environment seemed to produce some problems which 
the children could solve, and very much wanted to solve. 
These problems included establishing limitations for the 
Use of the wide open space in the room, location and relo- 
cation of areas, and use of the outside area. One example 
Of the kind of thought process needed to solve a problem 
created by the environment involved a third-grade girl. 
She had completed a project and wished to write a book about 
her work. When time was available for this type of work, 
she moved to a table to begin, but because she had selected 
large paper to work on, there wasn't enough room at the table. 
Without any discussion, she moved to the floor only to dis- 
cover that the carpet was too soft and her crayons poked 
holes in the paper. Again without discussion, she moved 
to a tiled area and began to work. She worked there for 
a short time, but soon realized she had estranged herself 
^rom the other children; she moved to the construction area 
and found a large piece of particle boardwhich she placed 
on the floor near the table. This served her needs for the 
next few days as she continued to use the board as a hard 
surface, large enough for her papers, and close to her class- 
mates • 

Although the lack of desks removed the restrictions 
usually existing in more traditional rooms, a place was still 
needed for the children's per al belongings. This problem 
was solved with a very small i..%3Stment in one rectangular 
plastic dishpan for each child. These were placed on cen- 
trally located shelves, labeled and used by each child for 
papers, projects and other personal belongings. 

Thus, the room arrangement at the TDC changed as needed 
to help the children create and complete their plans. It 
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provided a flexible framework for use by the children and 

an environment in which they could grow and develop according 

to their own abilities and interests. 

Daily Routine 

With the room and equipment organized in the newly opened 
classroom, it was necessary to give careful thought and plan- 
ning to the ways in which the daily routine could be used 
to maximize use of the time available. The teaching team 
decided to use the plan-work- represent-eyaluate sequence 
two times each day, once oetore luncn ana once aftex lunch. 

Following is a brief description of the routine at the 
point to which it had evolved in the Spring of 1973. 

8:45-9:15 Morning Planning Time 

The children were actively involved in the making 
of a weekly planning book, and the recording of a plan 
for work time, on Monday mornings. On Tuesdays through 
Fridays this time was used to record a plan for work 
time and active involvement in a short teacher-initiated 
activity which was based on the framework established 
by the weekly goals. This time was spent in iniall groups 
of seven to eight children. 

As the children constructed their planning books, 
the teachers interacted by questioning, discussing and 
writing in the books as appropriate. The teacher-ini- 
tiated activities required the teachers to supply mater- 
ials and necessary instructions to provoke thought and 
action in the children* The teachers also took dicta- 
tion of plans from the children who did not write, read 
and discussed plans, helped the children consider issues 
which might arise b&cause of plans, and helped extend 
thoughts and plans when necessary. 

9:15-10:30 Morning Work Time 

During morning work time the children were actively 
involved in the learning areas in the room and with 
activities they had planned. 



At this time the teachers interacted with the 
children in the learning centers. Questions , discus- 
sions and activities were explored from the framework 
provided by weekly goals , which were established by 
the teaching team and Follow Through staff. Teachers 
were either stationed in one or two areas, or moved 
about the room. 

10:30-10:45 Clean-Up 

It was important that the children learn that the 
room and its contents are important to their work. 
It became their responsibility to see that the mater- 
ials and equipment, as well as their own products, were 
returned to their proper places. 

Although cleaning up was the responsibility of 
the children, it required support and an occasional 
"push" from the teachers. 

10:45-11:20 Morning Representation 

At this time the children became involved in the 
representation of the experiences and activities they 
were involved in during work time. Their representa- 
tions came in many forms, e.g., written stories, pic- 
tures, dictation, cartoons, cutouts, models, clay figure 
and tape recordings. 

As the children's abilities to represent their 
experiences changed, the teachers' roles changed. Repre 
sentation by the children required the teacher to take 
dictation, aid with spelling, work with phonetic skills, 
encourage independence, question sequences from a tem- 
poral viewpoint and discuss the mechanical aspects of 
writing (including punctuation, grammar^ paragraphing, 
neatness, word fluency, and vocabulary). In some cases 
it was necessary to provide the children with ideas 
for other means of representation. 

11: 20-11:40 Evaluation 

The stories, pictures and products were shared 
in small groups. Evaluation of products, work time 
activities in writing (manuscript), completion of plans, 
and other individual items were done at this time. 



While the children shared their stories and repre- 
sentations with the others in the small group » the teacher 
role was one of questioning and focusing in on the repre- 
sentation for validity, sequencing and other perspectives 
as defined by the weekly goals or daily plans. Posi- 
tive reinforcement helped build self-confidence, self- 
respect and motivation for each child. 

11:40-11:45 Planning for Outside Time (after lunch) 

Although this particular activity falls beyond 
the plan-work- represent-evaluate sequence, it did pro- 
vide the children with an opportunity to think about 
what they were going to do outside and to plan accord- 
ingly. 

11:45-12:30 Lunch and Outside Activity 

The children finished their lunch and went outside 
where they could enact their plans. When the weather 
wouldn^t allow outside play, plans were made by the 
children for inside activities. 

12:30-1:00 Large-Group Time 

This time was used to hold meetings, discuss issues 
involving behavior, sing, play games, have birthday 
celebrations , etc. 

1:00-1:10 Afternoon Planning 

This brief small-group planning time was used for 
the recording of plans in the planning books by the 
children. 

The afternoon planning time called upon the teacher 
to review, record, and help create plans, as well as 
urge and occasionally require expansion and continuation 
of activities and projects previously begun but not 
yet completed. Children chose the area in which they 
wanted to work and went to the corresponding table to 
record their plans. 

1:10-1:40 Afternoon Work Time 

Short version of morning work time. 
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1:40-1:45 Afternoon Clean-Up 



Same as morning clean -*up. 

1:45-2:05 Representation and Evaluation 

In small groups, the children usually drew or wrote 
a brief description of the activities they were involved 
in during afternoon work time. These drawings or stories 
were either shared with the group or the teacher, 

2:05-2:15 Story or Large-Group Presentation 

If time permitted, the teacher or a child would 
read to small groups. Occasionally a child or a group 
of children would share, with the whole group, a pro- 
duct, play or "show/* 

The daily routine was the product of careful planning 
and continuing evaluation. Often the time periods were ad* 
justed to allow for special activities, but one significant 
factor remained constant throughout the year. This was the 
plan-work-represent-evaluate sequence, the core of the daily 
routine and the method by which the children's active experiences 
in an open environment was assured. 



Representation 

The representations of children are the by-product of 
their actions and experiences. To be able to represent, 
a child first must think about what he has done. The daily 
routine described in the foregoing section provides oppor- 
tunities for children's planning and evaluating- -for think- 
ing about what to do and how it was done--as well as time 
for representing experiences through writing and art. The 
child represents both by talking with others and by making 
"products" that symbolize his experience* The learning areas 
described in the section on Room Arrangement provide the 
setting for developing concepts through activity and for 
representing those concepts in various ways. 

The representations of the children in the TDC took 
many forms, from drawings, paintings, mobiles and clay figures 



to musical instruments , costumes for play and stories (told, 
dictated and written) • They made their own musical "compo- 
sitions" and invented their own dance steps. They also repre 
sented actions by means of role play and pantomime, and tape- 
recorded their observations and stories • 

At the beginning of the year, the youngest children, 
who lacked the ability to make pictorial representations, 
were apt to trace around objects. Many had progressed be- 
yond that by the end of the year. This was true also for 
writing- -many children were using far more detail in their 
writing by the end of the year than they had at the begin- 
ning, and even more significant, they felt less inhibited 
about writing down their plans and writing stories about 
their activities. 



Language and Writing-Reading 

It was during representation time, primarily, that the 
children's language skills were explicitly emphasized, Read- 
ing skills in particular were emphasized during evaluation 
time when the child was encouraged to read aloud what he 
had represented in his writing. 

Every opportunity was exploited to encourage children's 
spoken language during the entire school day. This was es- 
pecially evident at the beginning of the year when vje would 
ask all the children to talk about the objects in the learning 
areas, not only to familiarize them with the set-up of the 
room but also to encourage communication of discoveries and 
interests , 

Through questions, discussions and planned activities, 
the teaching team and the Follow Through staff were able 
to enhance children's understanding of word usage for con- 
cepts in the relationship areas; for example, children were 
encouraged to talk in terms of "before" and "after" (temporal 
relations) when reviewing the events of the day. Depending 
on the relationship area being emphasized in the weekly goals, 
the teachers were able to build in vocabulary orally or in 
written form to help children learn concepts and represent 
them in various ways. 

Specific times were scheduled in the daily routine for 
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oral planning and reviewing. During planning , the children 
were encouraged first to tell and then describe in writing 
what they were going to do during work time. This process 
was reinforced in adult-child interaction during work time 
and carried over to group evaluation time when all children 
were given the opportunity to talk about what they had done 
in the learning centers « 

The children loved circle time when they could perform 
music, present plays or puppet shows, and share their creative 
productions with the whole group. The children became quite 
skilled in phrasing their questions in order to clarify some 
of the thoughts generated by what they had seen and heard. 
For example, Clinton observed that Rhonda's and Marians struc- 
tures had different types of roof , and he asked them why. 
The girls explained that the barn roof was different from 
the peaked roof and also gave reasons why roofs are not nor- 
mally flat. 

Daily efforts at reading and writing also contributed 
to the children's language development. The older children 
wrote experience stories and did creative writing and writing- 
reading in problem-solving situations. Their fantasy stories 
written at the end of the year showed considerable language 
growth not only in the mechanics of writing skill but also 
in the choice of words. They learned to use the dictionary, 
made their own dictionaries, and kept records of their reading. 
They also wrote letters, made library cards, wrote instruc- 
tions on how to use the tape-recorder, kept journals on their 
projects, copied songs, and made scripts for shows. 

The older children helped the younger ones to spell 
words or write their stories; reinforced their own language 
skills and in turn increased their feeling of competency. 

Most of the younger children began their writing-reading- 
language experience by dictating stories to a teacher. Next, 
they were involved in tracing over the letters that were 
alike or tracing over words in their story. Later, as they 
began to understand that letters formed words and writing 
was spoken words written down, most of them became interested 
in copying parts or all of their stories* After this, they 
attempted to write their own stories in two or three sentences 
with or without help. 
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The group process of writing and sharing ideas served 
to motivate and extend learning among the children. Although 
at the beginning, the younger children would "read" their 
stories from memory, the desire to share their stories in 
small groups motivated many to learn to read in a hurry. 
Consequently, their sight vocabulary grew out of reading, 
writing and identifying words used frequently in their stories. 
These and other new words were entered in the child's dic- 
tionary for future reference. Time was also provided for 
phonics lessons to help children sound out the letters of 
the words they were writing* 



Classification 

Classification serves a useful purpose in helping chil- 
dren accustom themselves to a new environment o In the initial 
setting up of the room, this was taken into consideration 
as opportunities for the children to classify were provided* 
All the paper, pencils, crayons, etCo were grouped and labeled 
on the shelves. Other articles were grouped and displayed 
according to use, color, area or other systems. Containers 
and sorting trays were available in all areas. It became 
the central theme of the classroom. 

A set of classification goals was prepared by the cur- 
riculum development staff and was used as the basis for plan- 
ning by the teaching team. This was a great improvement 
over the previous year when various activities had been tried 
without clear direction. 

Since the teachers were unfamiliar with many of the 
children at the beginning of the year, they began by obser- 
ving what the children were actually doing with the objects 
in the environment. Observations during work time were re- 
corded, and the following is an example: 

Listening- -House and Quiet--Sept. 25, A.M. 

Maria worked with the Vertigo. She had all kinds 
of combinations balanced. They were matched on both 
sides. She has not yet figured a way to combine dif- 
ferent sizes and weights. Gordy and Brian "read" books 
to each other. They discussed the pictures at length. 
Jeffery and Junior recorded some stories. Both picked 
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very simple books* Jeffery did the usual amount of 
goofing off. Christy, Barb, Willa, Angie and later 
Rhonda and Karen played house*, After I was the Avon 
lady Angie took over my role. They used buttons to 
represent money and Tinkertoys for the cosmetics. Ver- 
lyncia had difficulty working with Rhonda* Verlyncia 
has not yet found anyone to relate to. Brian made de- 
signs with the attributes game. In constructing the 
octagon he matched 2 thin ones to match the thicker 
ones. 

When it was expedient for teachers to take a more ac- 
tive role in the learning process, the staff decided to take 
one classification goal at a time, present an appropriate 
activity, and observe the individual responses^ A brief 
time before the children's planning time was chosen for this. 
The teaching staff discussed the children's responses during 
their own planning time; from this they were able to deter- 
mine where a child was functioning and at what level to inter- 
act with him during work time. 

The children w^re found to be at every possible level, 
and this was not always consistent with their ages. Almost 
without exception the younger children grouped objects by 
color and had great difficulty using other criteria. Ini- 
tially, even some of the older children reverted to this. 

The teachers waited patiently for the children to begin 
to classify spontaneously in< solving their own problems during 
work time. With the exception of clean-up, this was rare. 
The children would classify only when teachers suggested 
it to them. It was not until Halloween that the children 
began to classify spontaneously-- the candy had to be organized 
for distributiono 

The children showed an increasing ability to use clas- 
sification in responding to divergent questions. Here is 
an example from a teacher's log: 

Construction Area 

Drilled wheels for Jeffery, Angelette and Eddie. 
We talked about what was happening with the drill and 
the holes. They knew the print the drill had made and 
what part made what hole. When asked how many they 
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needed Angelette said 4 and Jeffery 6, at that Angel- 
ette changed her mind to six too. Angelette knew all 
combinations of six, I asked Jeffery various grouping 
questions. He was able to respond to how many groups 
of 2 but couldn't change the grouping to 3's. Angel- 
ette anticipated all questions and was dying to answer. 
Eddie at first nailed his wheels on with bent nails. 
These wouldn't work so he drew out all nails and re-nailed 
them. Angelette at first nailed the wheels level with 
axel so car wouldn't roll. She was unable to tell what 
was wrong until we observed a car parked outside the 
school. She then used nails that were too small and 
they came off. 

Angelette decided she needed larger nails and went 
at the job completing it and trying out the caro Cut 
some wheels for Christy. She knew how many she needed 
and was able to respond to questions of how many more. 
Angelette helped her in the wheel placement. Johnny 
decided to make a bed. We talked about parts needed 
and she selected the wood pieces for the project. She 
chose a huge spike and had trouble nailing it. William 
thought this funny. Clinton started a pair of stilts 
in A.M. They were too long and skinny to walk on so 
he started a shorter pair. Design was well thought 
out. Angelette wants to make a pair of roller skates 
tomorrow. 

Next year, in addition to discussing child responses 
and recording observations of children, permanent records 
or checklists will be kept on each child and used in conjunc- 
tion with the classification goals for planning by teachers. 



Seriation 

Like all the other outlines of goals in the relation- 
ship areas 9 seriation goals were used as a means of ascer- 
taining the developmental levels of the children. 

Planning of group-time seriation activities was a joint 
effort between the TDC staff and the curriculum coordinator. 
Since seriation exercises lend themselves well to tactile 
and taste experience, it was agreed to use this approach. 
Opportunities were provided for children to feel, touch, 
handle, taste, make judgments, and then verbalize their 
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rationale for the ordered differences between objects they 
sorted. 

The first seriation activity involved pre-operational 
experience with ordered differences between objects. The 
children were first asked to order a limited number of items. 
After that, they seriated many items. Later on, the chil- 
dren were asked to insert additional items in an ordered 
series already formed^ 

Experiences provided through the tactile approach in- 
cluded feeling of texture, temperature and moisture. Other 
experiences consisted of food tasting to determine the or- 
dered differences of sweet-sour, salted-*not salted, hot-cold, 
bitter-not bitter, bitter-sweet, etc. For the next activity, 
children were exposed to the ordering of the weights of ob- 
jects. For the younger children, this seriation activity 
was confined to gross comparison of weights using hands to 
identify heavy-light between objects. The older children 
were encouraged to use balance scales to seriate the weight 
of objects. The methods employed by the children varied 
from weighing two objects at one time and then sorting them 
on the basis of ordered differences to balancing the objects 
singly with an arbitrary unit of measure (e.g., inch cubes) 
and ordering them accordingly. For example, one child was 
found weighing two guinea pigs with blocks as the unit of 
measure, and she compared the weights by ordering. The pur- 
pose of this activity was to direct children to carry out 
the seriation of many items in a systematic way. 

To reinforce seriation, teachers planned activities 
for the various periods of the daily routine. During plan- 
ning time, for example, children made planning books by seri- 
ating six sheets of paper cut out in various widths, starting 
with the narrowest for Monday and the widest for Friday. 

During representation time, children were encouraged 
to represent objects they had used or made during work time 
according to size, number, weight and texture. 

At evaluation time, children sitting at the same table 
were asked to make a seriated order for reading their stories 
by turns, for example, on the basis of the weight or height 
of each child, or the length of each story. 



At music time, children worked in four small groups 
with a teacher. The children were grouped according to their 
developmental level. All four groups started by seriating 
volume in ordered differences of loud and soft using percus- 
sion instruments or the voice. Then they did loud, medium 
and soft. This activity was represented in various forms: 
representation of gross discrimination of ordered volume 
of sound produced by beating on drums; pictures of a train 
representing volume of sound when the train is far away, 
near and closest; and the graphing of lines along a continuum 
to show the ordered volume of the sounds. 

All groups also worked on seriation of pitch. Kinder- 
garteners and first-graders could do pitch seriation with 
real objects but not without. But the majority of the chil- 
dren tended to equate low with soft and high with loud. 
One child ordered a series of sounds with water glasses from 
the lowest to the highest pitch; when asked how she knew 
it was the highest sound, she said: "Because it is loudest." 
Some children represented the different pitches of familiar 
songs like this: 

^ ^ ^ - • (first line of "Shady Grove"). 

In general, ordering items through tactile experience 
was well received by all the children. Most of the children 
could seriate items in three different degrees with or with- 
out the third object visually present. However, this ability 
was more clearly indicated by the older children than the 
kindergarteners and first-graders. At all times, children 
were encouraged to give their own criteria for the series 
of ordered objects. For example, those children who could 
seriate the degree of the bitterness of the chocolate used 
the words "nasty" and "awful" in addition to "bitter" in 
describing the bitter taste of the chocolate. Each child 
at group time was given the opportunity to compare his or- 
dered series of items with another child's and to discuss 
them. When told to seriate a number of spoons by weight, 
one child ordered them by length and another by size, and 
this was brought up by a third child in discussion. 

The ability to sort and order a series of items was 
reflected in the children's representations. Children would 
draw objects they had used during work time for seriating 
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largest to smallest. Some younger ones who had difficulty 
making pictorial representations were inclined to represent 
differences in size with only three objects. One child was 
able to represent variations in color in a long series. 

Children had to be encouraged to use appropriate voca- 
bulary in their stories or verbal discussion for ordered 
series of objects or items. Generally, children at the pre- 
operational level can describe three degrees of ordered dif- 
ferences in gross comparison like loud, medium, soft, but 
not according to a more refined difference such as sweet, 
sweeter, sweetest. They also had difficulty indicating that 
this item was "more" or "less" heavy than the others when 
an additional item was inserted in an ordered series already 
formed. 



Spatial Relations 

Classification and seriation are terms derived from 
the theory of Jean Piaget. They refer to the logical operations 
by which we come to understand the worlds 

Operation refers to the process of thinking and not 
to the content of the thought. 

Classification and seriation are operations which can 
be applied to anything--objects , people, ideas, feelings, 
institutions, almost any aspect of our lives. They can also 
be applied to time and space. 

When applied to space, they play a crucial role in our 
understanding of the physical world. 

As we approached the idea of developing a set of train- 
ing materials concerning spatial concepts, we turned to the 
previously established set of goals and objectives which 
helped us apply the divisions, or kinds of space, in our 
interactions with children. 

These goals or objectives provided us with a framework 
from which we could ask questions and observe children as 
they interacted with real objects, material and people. 

These goals were reworded and re<*phrased to make them 
more pragmatic as classroom tools. 
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In October these new goals were presented to the Follow 
Through and TDC staff. As they were read and discussed, 
people began to understand more completely their meaning 
and their importance. To make them even more understandable 
and usable for training, they were placed on a matrix which 
defined them by their type (preoperational, topological, 
projective and Euclidean) and the corresponding operations 
involved (simple addition of elements, or classification; 
addition of asymmetric relations, or seriation; addition 
of symmetric relations; and multiplication of elements and 
relations, or multiple seriation and classification. 

This sixteen*section matrix was fitted with reading 
references from the following: 

The Child's Conception of Space , Jean Piaget and Barbel 
Inhelder. The Norton Library, W.W. Norton § Co., 
Inc. , New York, 1967. 

The Child's Conception of Movement and Speed , Jean Piaget 
New York: Ballantine Book, Inc., 1971. 

The Early Growth of Logic in the Child , Barbel Inhelder 
and Jean Piaget. New York: The i^orton Library, 
W.W. Norton § Co., Inc., 1969. 

After study and reading, the TDC staff began to develop 
activities which would help show the levels of thinking chil- 
dren were using in their work with those activities and the 
individual child's understanding of himself in space. Goals 
were established as focal points to be used when observing 
and interacting with children during work time. 

The results of these activities and goals were documented 
in daily lesson plans such as: 

Wednesday, November 1, 1972 A.M. 

Evaluation: ...Brian built a multi-story house, but 
did not recognize that the rooms were in vertical inter- 
vals rather than horizontal intervals. 

This documentation and the results of planning meetings 
led to a set of activities which could be done to demonstrate, 
for the purpose of training, the various ways in which childre 
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think about objects, materials and themselves in space* 

These activities were photographed and recorded* This 
set of slides and audio tapes produced a valuable set of 
training materials. 

In addition, the experience of developing, observing, 
and initiating questions and activities enhanced the staff *s 
ability to recognize and use spatial relations as a vehicle 
which produces thought for problem-solving in children. 



Temporal Relations 

The focus was on temporal relations in January and Febru 
ary. Preliminary work with the "Sequence of Temporal Rela* 
tions Exercises" was done in preparation for a training slide 
tape. This slide-tape was the third in a series on relation* 
ship areas. It was completed in April for the May workshop. 
In preparation for media production, the staff focused on 
temporal relations at various times during the daily routine: 

Pre-planning time . Children represented the routine 
of the day. What was first, last? Which time of the day 
was the longest? What do we do before work time, before 
clean-up? Children's initial responses were interesting. 
Older children ordered six or more parts of the routine in 
minute detail. Several children thought the 15"-20 minute 
planning time was definitely the longest part of the .day. 
Children also drew sequence "cartoons" of what they had done 
before coming to school--some children found it easier to 
think back from a specific time. 

Planning time . Children planned what they would do 
first; secona, third. They were asked to plan what they 
would spend a long time doing, a short time doing. They 
were asked to compare the lengths of morning and afternoon 
work times and plan accordingly. Children 5-8 years old 
had difficulty grasping the relationship between the length 
of work time and the amount of work they could plan to do. 
Many older children became aware that the morning time was 
much longer than afternoon; they divided their daily plan- 
ning page into two unequal sections to represent the time 
difference. 
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Work time . In reviewing a project or work time exper- 
ience^ the staff asked the children to describe what they 
had done "before they put the roof on, or before they made 
the garage, or before they made the furniture 

If children worked in two or more areas, they were often 
asked to compare the time period spent in one area to the 
time spent in another. Usually the most recent experience 
seemed longer and more productive than previous experiences. 

Jump rope and relay activities provided experience in 
the relationship between speed of movement and duration, 
i.e., whichever team passed the ball fastest, finished first-- 
and won. "Hot peppers" in jump rope games signaled increased 
speed in turning and jumping and more jumps in a person's 
two-minute turno 

Representation tim e. Children drew detailed pictures 
of the sequence of events during work time. Younger chil- 
dren often listed things, but were unsure of the order. 
Their last event in work time was often more clear to them 
and seemed to last longer than any previous event. 

Older children drew simultaneous cartoons. They repre- 
sented what they did in order on one time line, and what 
a friend did in order on a corresponding time line. Several 
experiences were required before they felt work time was 
really the same length of time for any two people. 

As children became aware of temporal sequence, they 
enjoyed describing the events of the morning from the time 
they planned, through work time, clean-up, returning to the 
table, getting pencils, paper and writing stories. They 
were pleased to see how many things they had done and how 
long their stories were when every event was included. 

Ev aluation time . Minute timers and hour glasses made 
from two pop bottles were often used to time the reading 
of stories. Discussion followed concerning long stories 
and short stories, and the lengths of the §tories compared 
to the time it took to read them or to write them. 

Lunch . Timers were used again by children and staff. 
For example , whoever wasn't done eating when the timer rang 
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had to wipe off the table ^ push in the chairs ^ etc. 



Outside , Tag and relays, jump rope games and games 
invented by the children offered social and informal exper- 
iences with speedy output and durationo 

Circle time . In music children were asked to clap rhyth- 
mic patterns ot songs; the children became adept at recog- 
nizing familiar songs by identifying the temporal patterns. 

Children sang two-part rounds. They were asked, "Who 
started first?" "We did." "Who started last?" "They did." 
"Who finished first?" "We did." "Who finished after you?" 
"They did." "Who sang the longest?" "They did. We did. 
No, they didi" 

Several answers were given to questions of duration, 
especially when the starting and stopping points were not 
the same. After some discussion, Jessica or Joanne or Jenny 
would answer, "We sang the same amount 'cause they started 
first and we started second, but we both sang the song just 
two times, so it's the same amount i" The six and seven year 
olds weren't convinced, but Jessica was. 

Children were asked to find timing devices and set 
durations for calisthenics* Clinton (8 yrsO suggested 
20 minutes as the time for doing "jumping jacks." His sug- 
gestion was met with disapproval by Junior (10 yrs.). Clin- 
ton's friends talked him down to five minutes worth of "jump- 
ing jacks." The group agreed and managed to make it for 
five minutes. After a few similar five-minute experiences 
with "push-ups," "riding bicycles," etc., only one or half 
minute times were suggestedo 

In general the staff found that temporal relationships 
weren't discovered by the children as easily or spontaneously 
as classification, seriation or spatial relations. Discus- 
sions of who was faster or what happened first, etc., occurred 
frequently among children, but comparisons of speed and out- 
put or output and duration were usually initiated by a teach- 
er. Questions had to be phrased carefully in order to prompt 
temporal consideration. For example, Becky, William and 
Aurora, all five years old, had held several boat races, 
using blocks and pushing them along three masking tape rivers. 



Several races were staged before the three of them agreed 
that Aurora had actually won a race fairly. Reasons given 
for her winning were: "My block went on the side" or "She 
started before I did" or "William knocked his over", etc. 
The winner, Aurora, eventually said she won because she went 
faster and Becky was second because she went "medium." The 
children considered the race from their own very personal 
point of view; comparisons of speed and the distance traveled 
did not deal with why Aurora had won. 

Older children were more able to deal with temporal 
relationships, especially when some form of representation 
was included in the activity. Comparisons of work time outputs, 
comparisons of speeds of different cars on field trips, com- 
parisons of the number of words per beat in familiar songs 
were kinds of relationships discussed by children 8, 9, and 
10 years old. 

Classroom examples of the use of temporal relationships 
were recorded and filmed in April and presented at the May 
Follow Through workshop. The slide-tape with film segments 
is presently being transferred to 16mm film. The third in 
the relationship area training sequence, it employs the use 
of recorded conversation with children, narration, and color- 
ful pictures and film segments from classroom activity. 



Music 

Music has been used in several ways throughout the past 
school year. In September it was used during transitions: 
as the signal for clean-up time, as an activity for the close 
of the day. Occasionally songs were used as a transition 
between outside time and planning for the afternoon. Chil** 
dren responded with enthusiasm to the guitar and percussion 
instruments that were used then. Available instruments were 
put in the listening area with the tape recorder and record 
players. Children began planning to work with the instru- 
ments at work time and often accompanied group singing. 
Interest grew in playing songs on the metal xylophones, the 
piano the tambourine, playing to records and tape recording 
the results o 

In October, a committee of children and staff planned 
to buy more instruments and set up an area. The instruments 
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chosen by the children were bongos, guiro (Latin American 
calypso instrument), claves, and tambourine. The children 
had $15.00 to spend. Considerations of sound quality, loud- 
ness of sound, and uniqueness of instrument were factors 
in the group choice. 

Setting up the listening center . The new instruments 
were taken bacK to school ana stored in a box in the listen- 
ing area when not in use. This proved unsatisfactory, as 
the instruments were not readily available to the children. 
The storage room was cleaned out and shelves put in. A lis- 
tening and music area was established. The children classi- 
fied and labeled the instruments, labeled the shelves and 
took pride in writing H/S on each of their instruments. 

Work time projects involved playing instruments, making 
instruments, singing songs, "picking out" melodies to famil- 
iar songs, making up songs, tape recording, playing and sing- 
ing with records, and planning and practicing for a "show," 
a musical performance for the whole group. 

Music at circle time . Children continued to work in 
the listening and music area. The interest was high and 
gradually the time before afternoon planning was extended 
into a large group time. This half hour was planned for 
by the teaching team and contributed to by children. Songs, 
games, dances were used that extended the current TDC weekly 
goals. Children were included in the planning of music 
activities, often teaching songs, dances, or performing music 
they had worked on at work time. 

Some children 8, 9, and 10 years old were using concepts 
still unexplored by younger children. In January and Febru- 
ary, the total group was occasionally divided into two or 
three smaller groups to allow for activities suitable to 
developmental levels. In a small group, the older children 
were given an opportunity to use their skills to represent 
music at the symbol level- -children invented sounds, sequences 
and their symbols. The pieces were often performed by the 
group. Other activities included more sophisticated folk 
dances, pantomime sequences, rhythmic patterns, new rounds 
and folk songs. Throughout the sessions, emphasis was on 
representation, using temporal relationships and expressions 
of relationships through number. 



Younger children were given an opportunity to explore 
musical elements one at a time--i.e.y loudness of sounds 
or fastness and slowness » or regular rhythmic patterns , or 
highness and lowness of pitch. Staff planned to work at 
the concrete level with the younger children. When volume 
seriation was explored^ the children were asked to think 
of things that started quietly and got louder or vice versa. 
Their ideas included rocket ships, trains, sirens, people 
calling "hello/* trucks shifting gears. These activities 
were acted out by the children. The gradual change of sound 
from quiet to loud became personally exciting and enjoyable 
for the group. 

The small groups continued occasionally throughout the 
winter, though most sessions were led by one or two staff 
for the total group of childreno As music became a more 
familiar and usable resource at the TDC, curriculum develop- 
ment continued; music was used as a vehicle for exploring 
relationships and extending number and pre*- number goals. 
In order to test and refine the use of music in the cogni- 
tive curriculum, input from all staff with or without music 
background was necessary. In May and June small groups of 
8 to 10 children and one adult formed music **clubs'* that 
met for 20 to 30 minutes daily. The activities were geared 
to the developmental levels of the children, and allowed 
for planning by the group for the following day or week. 
The small groups also allowed for more active manipulation 
and representation of various musical elements--volume , pitch, 
rhythm, and form. Occasionally the small groups performed 
for each other--and very specific and exacting questions 
were raised; each person was a listener and a performer. 

Music at circle time serves these functions: 

1) Musical material is provided for individual work 

t ime . 

2) Performance, listening, representation, and evalua- 
tion experience is provided in a supportive environment. 

3) Social interaction of children K-5 is facilitated 
through music and movement activities. 

Musicales . About twice a month the circle time was. 
used for a musicale, or informal concert of music, poems. 
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dances and pantomime. Most musicales included performances 
by both children, staff and invited guests from the community. 
Children often performed in groups--the boys using bongo, 
tambourines, drums, guitars, improvising within a general 
form the band had agreed on. Girls and mixed groups chose 
songs they knew and invented their own arrangements, or wrote 
words and melodies for their own songs. Invited guests in- 
cluded students, teachers, and performers from the area: 
French hornist, guitarist. The children responded with apt 
interest and many questions to performers by both classmates 
and adults. They questioned extensively the organization 
and performance of their classmates' music. Typical ques- 
tions and comments were: 

Becky (5): ''What are those marks?** (referring to the 
invented notation) 

Karen (7): -'Why didn't Jeffery come in when John did?** 
(referring to chart of entries) 

Tonio (5): ''They was softer." 

Angelette: ''They was out of beat/' 

Clinton: "No, they was out of noteo" 

Teacher: "Which was it, Angelette, out of beat or out 
of note?" 

Angelette: "Out of noteo" 

Comments and questions after a performance of a violin, 
viola, piano trio by J.C, Bach: 

Roger: "You know what? The music made me go to sleep 

Teacher: "Why did it make Roger go to sleep?" 

John (9): "'Cause it was soft and slow." 

Joanne: "You played a lot of notes on the piano that 
went da-da-da," 

Angelette: "The piano kept playin' and they stopped," 
(violin and viola) 



Angelette: "Play it backwards." 
John: "Play it againo" 

Musicales provided opportunity for children to listen 
intently to analyze, criticize, praise, assess and take in 
new ideas they can use in their own projects. 



Movement 

Movement has been developed parallel to music and as 
part of most music activities. In January, Rich Lalli, an 
Oberlin College junior, worked at the TDC exploring with 
the staff additional possibilities of movement in the cogni- 
tive curriculum. In January, movement was explored in terms 
of; 

1. Isolated and combined body parts (body awareness 
and fine motor controlj : the location, size, shape 
of movements possible, and characteristics of weighty 
color, texture. 

2. Coordination skills (with isolated and combined 
body parts, fine motor control, gross motor control). 

3. Means of locomotion : spatial awareness, temporal 
awareness, order of events, body parts involved. 

The children were involved at circle time in activities 
based on the weekly goals and explored through movement. 
The children gradually became more conscious of what their 
bodies could do and became less self --conscious about using 
them. Activities included echo clapping, echo walking, cor- 
responding sounds to movements, imitation of isolated body 
part, moving isolated parts to the beat of a song, responding 
to improvised music, and creating movements and simple dances. 
The children were asked these kinds of questions based on 
relationship area exercises: 

Classif ication > What part is moving? What other part 
of your body can you move like that? What part is most 
unlike that? 

Seriation , Who can move a small, then bigger, then 
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bigger part? Who can move slowly, faster, and faster 
yet? 



Spatial relations ♦ Who can move part of your body that 
is farthest from your head? How can you move your hand 
so that it stays in front of your body? 

Temporal relations ♦ Which part did we move first, our 
hands or arms? Can you jump fast? Slow? What^s the 
difference? Which part of the dance is first? After 
that? After that? 

In February, physical movement activities were explored 
by a Foundation staff me^lber* Research was done on existing 
physical movement education literature. A curriculum guide 
was produced at the TDC which explored through movement acti- 
vities the four relationship areas--classi£ication, seriation, 
temporal and spatial relations* Movement was explored in 
terms of body awareness, gross motor and fine motor activity* 

The children responded to music/movement and physical 
movement activities with enthusiasm* They became more aware 
of their bodies and more conscious of expressive qualities 
of movement-what looked funny, what looked jerky, what felt 
slow and smooth, what felt big and bouncy* When asked to 
find ways to move an arm or a hand, there were many inven- 
tive suggestions* 

Work with music/movement and physical movement will 
continue next year* Movement in socio-dramatic play will 
also be developed for incorporation into the model* 



Incorporation of Music and Movement in the Model 

Music and movement exists in the child's world* He 
can manipulate sound; he expresses actions and feelings with 
his body* He expresses a musical and aesthetic preference 
at 6 and 7 years old; he listens critically and evaluates 
music he makes and music he hears* He can create his own 
representational system, furthering his ability to create 
and refine the sounds he wants to use* 

A music area has been incorporated into the model* 
A place for materials and active music making offers the 
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child numerous experiences in temporal relations. Large 
group activities offer another kind of social music/movement 
experience and provide a setting for performances by class- 
mates and guests. 

Preliminary work with music/movement and the relation- 
ship areas has been completed; incorporation into the model 
is still in progress. Musical content still has to be ex- 
amined--listening and performing skills, study of a parti- 
cular instrument, practice time for skill development, use 
of musical concepts and theory. The movement program will 
involve developing sequences to expand our knowledge of how 
children become aware of their bodies, the relationships 
involved in moving, and the relationships of the moving body 
in time and space. 



Math 

The math program began by carefully observing children 
interacting with each other and materials during different 
types of activities. Since oral and written reporting was 
a part of the daily routine, each child's report was scru- 
tinized for number awareness and the circumstances under 
which the child used numbers. The teaching team, looking 
for ways of expanding the child's number awareness, decided 
that guidelines were needed for developing number activities 
within the daily routine of the TDC. 

A sequence of number goals was prepared for the teaching 
team, with consideration given to: (a) how the number con- 
cept develops in children; (b) the involvement of team mem- 
bers and children in the educational process at the TDC; 
(c) goals designed for the team members only; and (d) the 
ubiquitous nature of number in daily experiences. 

The goals, in their final form, had two major divisions 
(pre-number and number) and each division had two distinct 
sections (pre-number--gross comparison and transitional; 
number--pre-arithmetical and arithmetical) • 

The team members, before trying to implement the goals, 
discussed each one and the types of activities suitable for 
its realization. In daily planning sessions, the team 
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began devising ways of interacting with children to better 
understand their conception of number and at the same time 
increase the children's use of number concepts and skills 
in problem-solving. 

The result of each planning session was a written state 
ment outlining overall goals that the teachers would then be 
concerned with in their interaction with the children. 

During each session, and prior to planning for the next 
day, the teaching team evaluated the day's proceedings. 
They evaluated the goal they had set; for example: 

Jessica ordered contents in containers by predic- 
ting and weighing, Beth, Joanne and Barbara used paper 
and ruler to measure individual gerbils and came up 
using terms such as tallest, shortest, skinniest, fat- 
test, and middle in their representation, William and 
Tonio could differentiate right from left. 

After placing emphasis on a few of the number goals 
at a time and expanding the domain of activities, the team 
began seeing the developmental nature of the goals as a 
whole. As a consequence, they saw how any goal could be 
"extended backward" or "forward" depending on each child's 
response. Several weeks later, this became evident in the 
math goal they set for themselves. 

The implication of these goals for a wider range of 
activities also appeared in a later evaluation by the team. 
The following example illustrates the results of the team's 
interaction with the children: 

Listening and music area: Joanne and Christy wrote 
out the number of fingers needed for each note of "Hot 
Cross Buns" (clarinet), Becky drew short marks for 
short notes, long marks for long notes as Joanne and 
Christy played. 

Making a garden: Rhonda, Eddie and Maria made a trun- 
dle wheel to mark off garden dimensions. They counted 
in feet. Tomorrow they plan to graph number of feet 
and count off in yards. 
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Representation time: William counted six sides of his 
model house. Beth and Christy could count by 4*s to 
12 and add 3 to get total number of people in their 
picture. Kerry could only count each face (counting 
by one's) . 

Clearly, the differences in how the team dealt with 
the same goals at different times were the result of direct 
and continued involvement in the experiences with children 
as well as meaningful planning for implementation. 

The most important aspect of any educational program 
is the adaptability of the program to children and its subse- 
quent effect upon them. In adapting the math program to 
the children, the philosophy is and has been to work with 
children at their level of understanding and with materials 
that are interesting as well as enjoyable. 

The math program in the TDC is in the process of de- 
velopment and therefore is constantly being evaluated and 
modified. The effectiveness of the math progYam can be 
measured by the children's response to number and its use. 
Their response has been gradual but satisfying to those 
evaluating the program. For example, at the beginning of 
the school year, numbers were rarely alluded to in the chil- 
dren's written work. When they did appear, there were no 
clues as to the level of the child's understanding. As the 
team members began stressing numbers and their usefulness, 
evidence of number concepts and numbers being used increased 
in the children's stories. Growth in the use of number v/as 
obvious, but more important and most satisfying was a deeper 
awareness of the nature of number and its use in various 
activities . 

One piece of evidence of the progress observed is a 
child's own story, written after working in one area of the 
TDC. It is unedited, copied verbatim from her paper. 

Maria (8) 

I was working in the Math area, and I Found out how 
many gerbels ther was. Me and Ed took some Blocks and 
I told him how many gerbel that were in the room. He 
took 7 Blocks. He put 3 in one pile and 3 in anther 
pile and 1 in anther pile. He saide how many wold ther 
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be if I took one block and put it in anther pile. He 

saide What pile has the most gerbels in it. I saide 

the one on the LeFt, Because that is where he put one 

that by it's selF, One oF the Piel's had 3 gerbels 

in it the other piel had 4 gerbel's in it, then I went 

too work me and fiard and Roger made a house For the 

gerbel's we made Five house's, then it was time too 
clean up mrs. Hudson saide For everybody too Come over 
in the Circle* 



Summary of TDC Classroom Activities 

After our first year in our own building, it is clear 
that the very size and openness of the rooms have produced 
some interesting changes in the behavior and activities of 
the children. 

We noticed early in the year that the openness suggest- 
ed entirely different types of activities. In the block 
area the structures took on greater height and covered lar- 
ger areas of the floor. We had various roads winding all 
over the room providing the teachers with opportunities to 
extend children's cognitive growth. 

Areas were changed, by the children, to suit their own 
needs: an enclosed area in which to listen to music; a 
large, open area for dancing and other large-motor activi- 
ties. They felt freer to write, produce and present drama- 
tic shows. There was also a tremendous increase in the de- 
sire of the children to show their work and observe the work 
of others. 

Before the start of school, we were concerned about 
the noise level, but the noise has been rather pleasing be- 
cause it is the sort that indicates children are busy and 
intensely occupied with what they are doing. While noise 
and talking are important parts of the program, the openness 
also allowed space for quiet, less active pursuits. 

The increase in space also contributed to the notice- 
able lack of "behavior problems." In the other building 
we had suffered through endless confrontations. With the 
increase in space, the children could all find a space of 
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their own and interact at a much higher level without people 
interfering or disrupting their activity. It was rare that 
anyone came to blows this year, which most certainly was 
not the case last year. 

Multi-age grouping was used this year as a means of 
dealing with children of different ages while maintaining 
the openness of the room itself. The result of this mixing 
of ages was that it was never rare to see an older child 
helping a younger child in our classroom, and it was also 
not rare to hear a younger child spelling a word for an older 
child or even for an older child to be the recipient of some 
item oi information. 

In starting the school year, it most certainly made 
a difference having a nucleus of children familiar with the 
program. The new children had models to follow in making 
their plans and seeing them through. We found the best way 
to help the children see and recal] their plans was to keep 
them in individual books, a week at a time. It helped the 
children to have direction and provided an excellent temporal 
sequence for them to observe. 

Last year we started, and this year have firmed up, 
our language program. From the children's experiences in 
the classroom, they are asked to recall what they did in 
various ways. The youngest children dictated their exper- 
iences to an adult while the others wrote their stories ac- 
cording to their ability. From this our young children have 
learned to read and the older children have grown in their 
language experience and background. 

We have been especially impressed with the fluency with 
which our children write. Their writing shows a conversa- 
tional style, and most often it is in temporal sequence. 
The older children have grown in their use of grammar through 
a process of necessity followed by adult instruction. 

The younger children have developed a fairly large read- 
ing and writing vocabulary based on their personal exper- 
iences. It is necessary, we found, to help the children 
make the transition from their own written work to the work 
of others in published form. 
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We have provided time to develop a child's sense of 
phonics through his actual use of sounds and words in his 
own writing. Several of the children have devised their 
own spelling systems which have been refined by their desire 
for others to be able to read their writing. 

Most important to us as educators is that this process 
establishes a very functional use of language in the chil- 
dren. Not only did the children read and write, on their 
own, in the classroom, but their abilities carried over into 
the home where they became a natural part of their behavior. 
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Appendix B 



WORKSHOPS, 1972-1973 



High/Scope Foundation sponsored six major workshops 
held in Ypsilanti. Each was designed to meet specific 
needs of projects as they implemented the Cognitively 
Oriented Curriculum. The workshops in September, November, 
February, and the Summer Practicum in June all utilized 
the TDC and focused on certain cognitive areas or segments 
of the model as well as general operational issues. The 
annual Winter Workshop in December establishes a mid-year 
review and brings project directors, PAC chairpeople, and 
school administrators together to discuss problems and 
share ideas. The annual Spring Workshop in May establishes 
project goals and directions in implementation for the 
coming year. 

The following section contains program schedules and 
evaluations and/or products from each of the six workshops. 
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1972 FOLLOW THROUGH SEPTEMBER WORKSHOP 



WORKSHOP SCHEDULE 
September 18-22, 1972 



SUNDAY y SEPTEtlBER 17 ^ 

Time Event Place 

6:00-9:00 p.m. Registration Hotel Lobby 

7:30-9:00 p.m. Optional meeting for new Hilton Room 

Curriculum Assistants 



MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 18 



8:30-9:00 a.m» 
9:00-10:45 a.m. 



10:45-11:45 a.m- 

11:45-1: 1 5 p.m. 
1:15-2:45 p.m. 



3:00-3:45 p.m. 



General Heeting Room 3 

The Role of the Curriculum 
Assistant 

Group R Room 5 

Group S ^ . Room 7 

Group T . « Room 3 

Group X Room 8 

Group Y • • Room 6 

General Meeting Relative to 

Role of Curriculum Assistant Room 3 

Lunch 

Problem/Checklist Conferences 
with Consultants 

Chicago Infant Dept< 

Florida ....... Room 8 

Greeley Studio 

Ilississippi Room 3 

Ilissouri. Room 6 

llew York Room 9 

Riverton Room 10 

Seattle Room 5 

Trinidad Room 7 

General lleeting Relative to 

Problem/Checklist Room 3 
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Ilonday ( c ont inued ) 



3:45-4:30 p.m. Group Meetings Relative to 

P r ob lem/Che ck 1 i s t 



Group R Room 5 

Group S Room 7 

Group T ...... . Room 3 

Group X Room 8 

Group Y Room 6 



TUj-^SDAY, SEPTJIIBER 19 



8:30-11:45 a.m. Group Meetings Relative to 

Classroom ^^latrix 



Group R Room 5 

Group S Room 7 

Group T Room 3 

Group X Room 8 

Group Y Room 6 



11:45-1:15 p.m. Lunch 



1:15-3:30 p.m. Groiip Meetings Relative to 

Training Techniques 

Group A Room 8 

Group B Room 3 

Group C Room 5 

Group D Room 7 

Group E.. Room 6 

3:30-4:30 p.m. General iieeting Relative to 

Training Techniques Room 3 



WEDNESDAY, SEPTEilBER 20 



8:30-11:45 a.m. Matrix Overlays 



Group A Room 8 

Group B Room 3 

Group C Room 5 

Group D Room 7 

Group E Room 6 



11:45-1:15 p.m. Lunch 
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Wednesday (continued) 



1:15-4:30 p.m. 



Matrix Overlays - Practicum 

Group A Room 3 

Group B Room 5 

Group C Room 6 

Group D TDC 

Group E Room 8 



THURSDAY, SEPTETIBER 21 



8:30-11:45 a.m. 



Matrix Overlays - Practicum 



Group A Room 6 

Group B TDC 

Group C Room 7 

Group D Room 8 

Group E Room 3 



11:45-1:15 p.m. 
1:15-4:30 p.m. 



Lunch 



Matrix Overlays - Vracticum 



Group A . . r . . . . TDC 

Group B Room 7 

Group C Room 8 

Group D Room 5 

Group E TDC 



FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 22 



8:30-11:45 a.m. 



Matrix Overlays - Practicum 



Group A Room 5 

Group B . Room 6 

Group C TDC 

Group D Room 3 

Group E Room 7 
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EVALUATION OP SEPTEMBER WORKSHOP 



In an effort to assess the effectiveness of the workshop, 
participants were asked to complete the following forms: 

Fojnn I: Functions of the C,A« 

Form II: The Matrix 

Form III: Training Techniques, 

Form IVs Attitudes 
% 
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HIGH/SCOPE EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH FOUNDATION 
EVALUATION FORiM I 

Functions of the C>A, 

Please check (do not write your name) : 

CA 

Teacher 

Other 

Please indicate: 

Number of years in Follow Through. 

Number of years teaching; experience • 

Starting with the most important, number from 1 to i5 the follow- 
ing CA functions in order of importance. 

Assists in making arrangements for field trins, health and 

dental services and obtaining classroom supplies. 

^Assists teaching teams in evaluatinp child progress and 

planning classroom activities to implement cognitive goals. 

Assists in school operation by giving school examinations , 

organizing playground activities and keeping records for 
report cards. 

Identifies Problems of curriculum implementation. 

^Assists in home teaching projqjram by advising home coor- 
dinator and communicating with parents. 

Conducts training sessions for Follow Through teachers and 

aides . 
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SUITIIARY RESULTS OF EVALUATION FOR". #1 
The Role of the C.A. 



CA's, as a group, identified the follov/ing functions as the 
three most important: 

1« Assists teaching teams in evaluating child progress 
and planning classroom activities to implement cogni- 
tive goals. 

2. Conducts training sessions for Follow Through teachers 
and aides • 

3. Identifies problems of curriculum implementation. 

47% of the group n8uned the first function listed above as the 
most important one. 

22% of the group named the second function listed above as the 
most important one. 

32% of the group named the third function listed above as the 
most important one. 



CA'Sr as a groupr identified the following functions as 
next in importance: 

4. Assists in home teaching program by advising home co- 
ordinator and communicating with parents. 

5. Assists in making arrangements for field trips for 
health and dental services and obtaining classroom 
supplies. 

6. Assists in school operation by giving school exams r or- 
ganizing playground activities and keeping records for 
report cards. 

82% of the group named the last function as the least important. 



Although rank-order ings by individuals differed within these 
two groupings, CA's (with two exceptions) were in agreement with 
High/Scope staff on the three most important and three less im- 
portant functions. 
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HIGH/SCOPE> EDUCATIONAL i^ESEARCH FOUNDATION 
EVALUATION FORM II 

The Matrix 

0 

Please check (do not write your name): 

CA 

Teacher 

Other 

Please indicate: 

Number of years in Ffjllow Through. 

Number of years teaching experience, 

1. It is hoped that the matrix will help you implement the 
cognitive curriculum at your site. List at least three 
ways you might use the matrix for this nurpose. 

1) 
2) 
3) 

2. A teacher focuses on skill development and uses commercial 
materials according to grade level expectations. She does 
not consider the developmental level of the children. 

A. !^Fhich variable most nearly addresses itself to the 
above situation? 

B. At what level would you rate this teacher? 

(Refer directly to the matrix, if you like, while 
responding to this question.) 
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A teacher may be at different levels of implementation 
on different variables. 



Circle one: True False 

A CA should strive to move the teacher directly to Level 
4 regardless of what level she is currently operating on. 

Circle one: True False 

The matrix provides a \^ay to look at classrooms with 
specified aspects of the curriculum in mind. 

Circle one: True False 

A knox^led^e of a teacher's goals is necessary before judge 
ments of the teacher can be made on the matrix. 

Circle one: True False 
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SUMTIARY RESULTS OF EVALUATION FORM II 
The Matrix 



Upon scoring this form^ it was decided to throw out questions 
£our and six: 

#4: A CA should strive to move the teacher directly to 
Level 4 regardless of what level she is currently 
operating on. 

#6: A knowledge of a teacher's goals is necessary before 
judgements of the teacher can be made on the matrix. 

Though the CA's displayed rudimentary knowledge of the Ma-- 
trix by their responses r it was felt that the quality of their 
answers was often poor. 



Conclusions were: 

1. Consultants, as a group r should discuss hov/ to use the 
Matrix since confusion over questions four and six 
occurred during discussion groups. 

2. The CA's need to be better aware of the ways to use the 
ilatrix. 

3. On variable 7 (Learning Experiences) r does one check 
asterisk levels or one global level for the entire 
variable? (Level 1 and 2 are fuzzy in regard to com- 
mercial materials. 
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HIGH/SCOPE EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH FOUNDATION 
EVALUATION FORM III 

Training Techniques 

Please check (do not write your name) : 

CA 

Teacher 

Other 

Please indicate: 

Number of years in Follow Through. 

Number of years teaching experience. 

1. List at least three methods of classroom intervention. 

1. 

2. 
3. 

2. List five possible combinations of people which could com- 
prise an intervention team. 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
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3. If a CA for a traininr^ purpose has a session with her teach 
er in ^'hich she has engaged the services of an outside con- 
sultant, the training technique employed is: 

Circle one: 

A. Demonstration Teaching 

B. Model Classroom 

C. NorkshOT^ 

D. Materials Development 

E. None of the above 



4* For a workshop to be effective there should be: 
Circle one: 

A. Total lecturing to the o^roup. 

B. Participants deciding what they want to do. 

C. All narticipants arriving at the same conclusion. 

D. Minimal amount of lecturing with much small grout) 
work centered around tasks provided. 



5. Once a workshon, as a technique, has been selected to solve 
a problem, the solution is guaranteed. 

Circle one: True False 



6. The parnose of usinf^ 'Materials Development for training is: 
Circle one: 

A* To produce material to be used in classroom ac- 
tivities . 

B. To inform parents of school activities and 
classroom goals. 

C. To allow children opportunities for active in- 
volvement . 

D. To provide opportunity for a teacher wO think 
through a curriculum concept or practise. 



Developing materials should be used for training: 
Circle one: 

P. 'Vhen materials are needed. 

B. '^Hien a teacher is definitely hostile toward having 
children make their own plans. 
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c. 



To reinforce a teacher's understanding of a con- 
cent once the concept has been introduced. 



D. ^*/hen ^'orkshons , Classroo^rn Intervention, Planning 
and '^odel Claesrooms have proven unsuccessful. 

8. List three types of material develonment that may be use- 
ful for training. 

1. 

2. 
3. 

9. Who shall participate in Daily Planning? 

10. What is the purpose of Daily Planning? 



11. Who should participate in weekly planning? 



12. 'Vhat is the purpose of weekly planning? 



13. The development of a ^^odel Classroom is an end in and of 
itself. 

Circle oner True False 



What is necessary in order to make a ^lodel Classroom a 
useful training tool? 

List three purposes of a Model Classroom. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

What is the basic composition of a Model Classroom making 
it suitable for utilization as a training tool? 
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SUMMARY RESULTS OF EVPJiUATION FORM III 



Training Techniques 



Out of the total number of questions regarding training 
techniques^ 88% of the participants answered at least half 
of them correctly. Only 22%, however, ansiirered at least 
three- fourths of the questions correctly. 

The questions missed most often were those of Model 
Classroom. Questions concerning the other four techniques 
were missed v/ith equal frequency. 

Reasons given by all group leaders for the low nxomber 
of correct responses centered around the following issues: 

1. • Poor responses seemed most often to be a result 

of poorly phrased questions. 

2. Written responses in general tended to be more 
poorly articulated than verbal responses. 

3. Coordination of in-house effort: Group leaders 
were uncertain about their own specific objectives 
and the manner in which they hoped to convey them 
to the CA's. 
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HIGH/SCOPE EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH FOUNDATION 
EVALUATION FORTI IV 

Attitudes 

Please check (do not write your name) : 

CA 

Teacher 

Other 

Please indicate: 

Number of years in Follow Through. 

Number of years teaching experience. 

Indicate the strength of your reaction to the following 
statements as follows: 

Agree very strongly +3 Disagree very strongly -3 

Agree strongly -^2 Disagree strongly -2 

Agree ■♦•I Disagree -1 

1. I have a better understanding of my function as a 

CA as a result of this workshop. 

Comments : 

2. The matrix will help me to identify problems of 

curriculum implementation back home. 

Comments : 

3. I have acquired knowledge of techniques to help solve 

problems of curriculum implementation back home. 

Comments : 

^4. I feel able to apply the technique of Workshops to 

problems at my center. 

Q Comments : 
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5. 



I feel able to apply the technique of Model Class 
room to problems at my center. 
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Comments : 



6. I feel able to apply the technique of t>lannihg to 
problems at my center. 

Comments : 

7. I feel able to apply the technique of Classroom 
Intervention to problems at my center. 

Comments: 



8. I feel able to apply the technique of Materials 
Development to problems at my center. 



Comments : 



I feel I had adequate opportunity to actively parti- 
cipate in the workshop- 
Comments : 



10. I had sufficient opportunity to interact with parti- 
cioants from other centers during the workshop. 

Comments : 
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SUrUlARY :^ESULTS OP EVALUATION FORM IV 
Attitudes 



The median rating of participants was "Agree Strongly" for 
the following statements: 

(See circled items • ) 



On two statements the median rating was "Agree": 
(See non-circled items.) 



Only a few participants commented on this rating. The 
reasons given were "will be more confident when I've had more 
actual experience with those particular experiences (Model 
Classroom) and "not enough time to get into this (Materials 
Development) as our group was involved in other concerns 



On the whole, the ratings were positive. The only nega- 
tive ratings and comments by a few participants centered a- 
round the issues of active participation ("only verbal parti- 
cipation; no participation in planning and evaluation") , 
interaction with other participants ("interaction too much with 
High/Scope staff and High/Staff dominated"), and the CA Role 
C'CA role is too general"). 
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Ij) I have a better understanding of my function as a CA as 
a result of this workshop. 

IT^ The matrix will help me to identify problems of curricu- 
lum implementation back home. 

I have acquired knowledge of techniques to helo solve 
problems of curriculum implementation back home. 



47) I feel able to apply the technique of Workshops to prob*- 
lems at my center. 

5. I feel able to apply the technique of •'todel Classroom to 
problems at my center. 



6^ I feel able to apply the technique of Planning to prob- 
^ lems at my center. 



J.) I feel able to apply the technique of Classroom Intervention 
to problems at my center. 

8. I feel able to apply the technique of Materials Develop- 
ment to problems at my center. 



9*) I feel I had adequate opportunity to actively partici*- 
^ pate in the workshop. 



^10 J I had sufficient opportunity to interact with partici- 
pants from other centers during the workshop. 
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HI^H/SCOPE KDUCATION?^L RESEARCH l^OUNDATION 



1972 November ^forkshon 
Planned Schedule of Activities 



SUNDAY, Movember 5, 1972 

9:00 Hovard Johnson's ''otel Conference Room 
Short general meeting, 

MONDAY, i^ovember 6, 1972 

8-30 Building 209 - Introductory meeting oresenting this weeks 
goals and tasks. 

Viewing of -^edia Presentations. 

Dividing of particioants into two groups: 
Space groun 
Classification grouo. 

10:30 Space grou^j to TDC for observation and to plan with 
teachers during lunch. 

Classification group - 209 meet to discuss plans and 
goals . 



12 OO Space group - 209 - meet to discuss plans and goals for 
involveinent at TDC on Tuesday morning. 

Classification group - TDC - observation and follow up 
on morning meeting. 

2:30- Both groups - TDC • plaixning and evaluation session 
3:30 wi tl: teachers . 



3:30- 

4:00 Both groups - TDC - general review and evaluation. 



TUESDAY, November 7, 1972 

space group - TDC - interacting ^-^ith Math/Science, 
Listening, ouiet. House, 7\rt, Construction r Bookmaking 
Centers. Meeting vi\:h teachers during lunchtime. 

Classification group - 209 - planning on the implementation 
of goals during TDC involvement in afternoon. 

Space group - 209 - evaluation and planning of this 
morning and the implementation of goals during TDC 
involvement on ^^Tednesdav morning. 
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3:30 



12:30 
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Classification group - TDC - interacting vrith Plock, 
Listening, '^uiet. House, ^^ath/Science Centers working 
from morning nlanninq session. 



2:30- 

3:30 Both groups - TDC - planning and evaluation session 
with teachers. 



3:30- 

4:00 Both groups - TDC - general review and evaluation. 
TflEDNESDAY, Movember ^, 1972 

8:30 Space ^roup - TDC - interacting with Math/Science, 

Listening, Ouiet, House, Art, Construction, Bookmaking 
Centers. Meeting with teachers during lunchtime. 

Classification group - ?09 - planning on the implementatio| 
of goal(s) during TDC involvement in afternoon. 



12:30 Space group - 209 - evaluation and planning of this 
morning and the implementation of goal(s) during TDC 
involvement on Thursday morning. Additional focus: 
planning to include preparation for video taping on 
Thursday morning to Prepare training session for entire 
group on Friday. 

Classification group - TDC - interacting vxith Block, 
Lis tening , Quiet , House, Math/ocience Centers vrorking 
from morning planning session. 

2:30- Both grouos - TDC - planning and evaluation session 
3:30 with teachers. 

3:30- 

4-00 Both groups - TDC - general review and evaluation* 



THU^.SDAY, TJovember 9, 1972 

8:30 Space group - TDC - persuance of '^^ednesdav" s planning 
and video taping • 

Classification group - 209 - planning on the implementation 
of goal(s) during TDC involvement in afternoon. Additional 
focus : planning to include preparation for video taping 
on Thursday morning to prepare training session for entire 
group on Friday. 
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12-30 Space groun - 209 - revie^^^ of taoe an^. general evaluation. 

Classification groun - TDC - oersuance of Thursday 
morning nlanning and video taoing. 

2:30- Both grouD«; - TDC - olanning and evaluation se«;sion 
3:30 ^-^ith teachers. 



4:00 Both grouos - TDC - general review and evaluation. 



FRIDAY, November 10, 1972 

8:30 Both grouos - 2^9 - showing of video taoes and general 
evaluation and discussion. 
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HIGH/SCOPE EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH FOUNDATION 



EVALUATION OP NOVEIIBER WORKSHOP 



Participants viewed two videotape segments which they 
had filmed themselves at the end o£ the week. One focused 
on space and was filmed by the group which had concentrated 
their week's efforts on spatial relations exercises. The other 
':ape focused on classification and was filmed by the group 
vThich had concentrated their v;eek's efforts on classification 
exorcises. Both groups had identified classification or 
spatial relations exercises , planned and interacted with childrei 
rt the TDC^ and evaluated each day's activities with teachers 
and High/Scope staff. The videotapes were episodes of children 
workincf as they carried out their daily plans. 

The ^valuation was designed to: 

^ compare the number of observations made by the group 
which worked with one set of e^cercises (e.g. , classifica- 
tion) with the number of observations made by the group 
which worked with the other set of exercises (e.g.; 
spatial relations) 

< evaluate the appropriateness of observations made by 
both groups 

» determine the level of participation in a task which 
focused on the goals of the week^s workshop (i.e., CA*s 
ability to identify and expand classification and spatial 
relations exercises occurring in children's work activity). 

One ten**minute segment of each videotape was shown to 
both groups of participants s imultaneous ly . The following 
procedure was followed for each videotape presentation: 

(1) The group which had not dealt with classification 
during the week was asked to identify observable classi-* 
fication exercises occurring in children's work activity. 

(2) The group which had dealt with classification was 
asked to expand the nuiSEer of observable classification 
exercises which the other group had missed. 

(3) and (4) This same process was followed for the group 
which had not dealt with space and the group which had 
dealt with space. 

Results 

In each case the group which had worked all week with a 
particular set of exercises (classification or space) 
were able to expand the list of observable exercises noted 
by the other group. (See Table 1) 
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2. Only three inappropriate responses were noted. Two of 
these were made by the groups which had not dealt with 
that particular set o£ exercises; one was made by a group 
which had dealt with the particular exercises in question. 

3. Ti/elve of the thirteen participants were actively involved 
in discussion of observable exercises presented on video-* 
tape. Included in these participemts were several CA's 
who, in the opinion of High/Scope Follow Through staffs 
rarely made contributions at previous workshops. 

4. The CA's as a group, by the nature of their responses, 
demonstrated to the satisfaction of High/Scope Follow 
Through staff an adequate ability to identify classifica- 
tion and spatial relations exercises occurring in children's 
work activity. 



Results of the Attitude Survey 

1. I feel quite clear about the meaning of the space (or 
classification) exercises. 

60% of the participants agreed strongly 

30% of the participants agreed 

10% of the participants expressed ambivalence 

2. I feel comfortable with my ability to identify child 
behaviors which relate to the space (or classification) 
exercises. 

50% of the participants r. greed strongly 

40% of the participants agreed 

10% of the participants expressed ambivalence 

3. I have a clear plan of how I will work to implement these 
ideas at home. 

20% of the participants agreed strongly 

50% of the participants agreed 

30% of the participants expressed ambivalence 



Add i tional Comments 

Eighty per cent of the participants expressed satisfaction 
with the workshop's goals, manner of presentation, and 
perceived usefulness. Their reaction was noted in such 
comments as: 

"Through actual work with the children r with specific 
goal sequences in mind, ... it became much clearer 
to me how many opportunities arise in a classroom 
situation where the goals can be extended." 
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"The goals as stated in the handouts is the practical 
information needed • • • to develop cognitive skills 
rather than just teaching classification , seriation, 
etc." 

Fifty per cent of the participants expressed the need 
for a more supportive role in terms of implementation at 
individual sites. Some of their suggestions were: 

Extended ideas for "directed teaching" time 

:!ethods of getting this approach over to teachers and 
parents 

Support and recommendations of this approach from field 
consultants at their next site visit 

Same exercise (videotape) with temporal and seriation 
sequences 

Opportunity for project directors to view this same type 
of "classroom behavior and implementation expectations" 

Recommendations for future training v/orkshops included: 

Some time for centers to interact around common problems 

Pre-planning inventory sent to centers to discover the 
nature of these problems or needs 

Time devoted to changing teacher attitudes 

Grouping at workshops according to familiarity with the 
curriculum, i.e., multiple tracking 

Time devoted to teacher-child planning process 

A format of (1) spending one day familiarizing self with 
^j^als, (2) working at center, (3) bringing back results 
at the next workshop. 
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TABLE 1 



Comparison of the Number of Videotape Observations 
Made by the Classification and Space Groups 



Dimension 
Observed 



No. of Appropriate 
Observations 
Space Classification 
Group I Group 



Per Cent of 

Additional 

Observations 



Classification 
(on Classifi- 
cation V.T. ) 



Space 

(on Classifi- 
cation V.T. ) 



Classification 
(on Space V.T.) 



Space 

(on Space V.T. ) 



13 



10 



31% (Classifi- 
cation Group) 



83% (Space 
Group) 



125% (Classifi- 
cation Group) 



20% (Space 
Group) 
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HIGH/SCOPE EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH FOUNDATION 
1972 FOLLOW THROUGH WINTER WORKSHOP 



PROGRAM 



Date: 



December 6-8^ 1972 



Duration: Tuesday, December 5, 6 p.m. to Friday, December 8, 
12 noon 



Projects: P.S. 92, New York 



Greeley, Colorado 
Denver, Colorado 
Trinidad , Colorado 
Riverton , Wyoming 



Okaloosa County, Florida 
Howland-Lathrop, Chicago 
Central Ozarks, Missouri 



Leflore County, Mississippi 



Seattle, VTashington 



Program Notes: 



1* 
2. 

3. 
4. 
5. 

7. 



Task Force Groups $ The goal of each task force is the pro- 
duction of a written position statement on the issues under 
discussion* 

Luncheon Reports ; Each task force and the Home Teaching 
Coordinators should select a recorder from among workshop 
participants to present a summary statement of positions at 
each luncheon eind take responsibility for the production of a 
written statement which represents the majority opinion of 
the group* Minority reports from participants are equally 
welcome* 

Written Reports and Outlines from task forces should be sub- 
mitted to the Administrative Assistant, Mrs* Schoppa^ prior 
to the beginning of the afternoon sessions* She x/ill be in 
Room 507, the Foundation's staff room* 

Film Festival : Foundation staff v/ill present two 16mm films 
Wednesday evening at 8:00 p*m* Attendance is optional, but 
we hope you will teJce advantage of the opportunity to view 
some of the Foundation's media productions* 

Luncheon Tickets : Luncheon tickets are color-coded to insure 
an accurate count at each catered meal* Please make sure that 
you have these tickets with you* Present them to llrs* Schoppa 
at the door* 

Return Flights : Please make sure that Project Directors fill 
out the information sheet with the time and airline listed* 

Friday Check-out : Workshop participants should plan to check 
out of the Campus Inn at 8:00 a*ra* Friday* In order to 
accomplish a variety of tasks in Ypsilanti Friday morning, 
it v;ill be necessary for cars to leave for the Foundation 
offices and TDC by 8:15* If you have a late flight Friday 
afternoon or evening, we will try to make special provisions 
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for your luggage at the Campus Inn so that you can return 
to Ann Arbor if you choose. 

8. Thursday Evening ; Free for Christmas shopping and/or social- 
izing. If you need assistance finding your way around Ann 
Arbor, Foundation staff will be glad to assist you. 

9* Greeley Audit ; All Project Directors and School Administrators 
should have read the Greeley Audit prior to the session 
Wednesday afternoon. 

TUESDAY r DECEHBER 5 

Time Place Purpose and Goal 

6-8 p.m. Campus Inn Lounge R^^gistration 

8:00 p.m. West Regency Rm. Opening Session 



WEDNESDAY, DECEIIBER 6 



Tine 



8:30 a.m. 



Group 



Place 



Task Force A Room 304 



Task Force E Room 305 



Task Force C Room 306 



Home Teaching TDC 
Coordinators 



Purpose cuid Goal 

Generate working statement 
on program evaluation an 
the involvement of all 
stakeholders in the devel* 
opment and analysis of 
evaluation instruments. 

Creation of a committee 
to identify and analyze 
steps necessary for the 
preservation of F.T. via 
legislative action. 

Develop a working state*- 
ment on Follow Up (Grades 
4-6) , proliferation, and 
the involvement of stake- 
holders in the development 
of sponsor continuation 
proposals. 

Analysis of and training 
in the Home Education 
Component of the Cogni- 
tively Oriented Curriculum* 



10:00 a.m. All Groups Campus Inn or 

TDC kitchen 



Coffee break 



TIEDWESDAY (cont'd) 
Time Group 
10:30 a.m. All Groups 



Place 



12 p.Tti. 



All Groups 



12:30 p.m. All Groups 



Ballroom 



2:30 - 
4:30 p.m. 



PAC 



Room 304 



Project Direc- Room 305 
torsr School 
Administrators 

Home Coordi- Room 306 
nators 



8:00 p.m. All Groups 



East Regency 
Room 



Purpose and Goal 

Resume task force neetinc 
and training 

Break for Lunch 
Recorders—prepare outlii 
for editing & distrlbutio| 

Luncheon 

Dr. Heikart: "Accountabilj 
and the Cognitively 
Oriented Curriculum" 
Reports by Task Force 
recorders and Home Educa*] 
tion Coordinators 

Group Caucus: Agenda to 
be determined 

Discussion and andilysis 
of the Greeley Audit 



Continue analysis of 
Home Education 

Film Festival: Viev/ and 
discuss "This Is the Way 
VJe Go to School" and 
"Planning" 
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Time 



A.M. 



12;30 p.m. 

2:30 - 
4:30 p.m. 



THURSDAY r DECEI^BER 7 

Group Place Purpose and Goal 

Note: All groups should follow the '5ame schedule 

as that for Wednesday morning. Final drafts of 
working statements should be submitted to the 
Administrative Assistant by 2:30 p.m* 



All Groups 
All Groups 



Ballroom 



West Regency 
Room 



- Luncheon 

- PAC report: 



'Post Denver* 



' Discuss the "Cognitive 
Curriculuri as an Elementar 
School Ilodel" 

- View training tapes on 
Space amd Classification 



Evening: Free for shopping or entertainment 
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FRIDAY, DECEilBER 8 



Reminder: All sessions Friday morning will be held in Ypsllanti 
either at the TDC or the Foundation offices. 



Note : 



It is reconmiended that cars park in the lot directly across 
from 209 or behind 125. Otherwise we suggest that you not 
leave luggage In cars. Space for luggage Is provided as 
follows If you wish to bring It to the office. 

Room 4 - New York, Florida 
Room 5 Chicago, Illsslssippi, Missouri 
Room 6 - Trinidad, Rlverton, Greeley 
Room 7 - Denver, Seattle 



Time 



8:45 a.m. 



9:45 a.m. 



Group 
Group 1* 
Group 2* 

Group 3* 

Group 1 
Group 2 



Group 3 
10:45 a.m. Group 1 

Group 2 
Group 3 



Place 
TDC 

Video Studio 



209 Conference 
Room 

Video Studio 

209 Conference 
Room 

TDC 

209 Conference 
Room 

TDC 

Video Studio 



Purpose 

Observe TDC in operation 

View and discuss "The 
Culturally Advantaged 
Chlcano Child" 



*See attached sheet for group assignment. 



Conference ends at noon. Have a pleasant journey home« 
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MEETING GROUPS FRIDAY lORNING 



GROUP 1 

Evangeline James 
James Waddy 
Algenoy Ward 
Viola Kriz 
Ethel Lindsey 
Kathleen Highfield 
'Margaret Tikalsky 
Dorothy Brazeal 
Elvira itorris 
George Anderson 
Helen Testamark 
Alice Robertson 
Sister Bona 
Gertrude Beamon 
Bess Pettijohn 



GROUP 2 

Ronald Itobinson 
Madlen Barela 
Leo Goettelman 
Opal Hoover 
James Hayes 
Laura Mae Hawkins 
Virginia Schlepp 
Norman Knight 
Daisy Hamm 
Viola ^^oore 
Carmen Jones 
Patricia Curvey 
Lois Palmquist 
John Smith 
Charles Lochard 



GROUP 3 

Louis Swanson 
Velma Thomas 
Judy Fontius 
Teresa Nuanez 
Mike Rosales 
liargaret Bice 
Amanda Elzy 
Don Dunn 
Bonnie Williams 
Jeanette Willia 
Reginald Knox 
Delene Berg 
Janet Torres 
Alma Jean Powel 
Ed Fresquez 
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HIGH/SCOPE EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH FOUNDATION 

1972 FOLLOW THROUGH WINTER WORKSHOP 

STATEMENT ON EVALUATION (TASK FORCE A) 
DECEMBER 7, 1972 



The evaluation procediires employed in the national evalu- 
ation of Follow Through (FT) are inadequate in assessing the 
compreher^sive nature of the program. The impact on the total 
educational environment must be determined. Academic growth 
alone is not a measure of the success of the program. The 
child's academic growth, cognitive growth, and affective 
development have reciprocal relationships on one another and 
on the improvement of his life chances. We must therefore 
more carefully evaluate his total educational gro'/th rather 
than one narrow facet of it. The following includes some of 
the facets that we feel have been neglected. 



SUGGESTED EVALUATION AREAS AND PROCEDURES* 
Auxiliary Services 

A. Nutrition 

1. Number receiving meals/snacks 

2. Quality of meals/snacks 

3* Nutritional education to teachers, parents, children 

4. Evidence of malnutrition (nurse keeps medical records) 

5. Record of new menus/how children are responding to 
acceptance of such (changing food preferences- -eating 
more unfamiliar foods) 

6. Case studies 

7. Other factors to consider: environment p availability 
of foods , regulations , input) 

B. Psychological 

1. Case studies of children 

2. Teachers' knowledge for identification of behavior 
problems 

3. Number of referrals for psychological services 

4. Workshops for staff to help them identify and deal with 
behavior problems 

5. Workshop with parents on child behavior to help them 
understand child behavior 

6. Eliminating number of children who go to special 
problems 

7. Identification of teachers needing psychological help 
and follow-up 



♦Please forward any additional suggestions as soon as possi- 
ble to John H. Love at High/Scope. 
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Task ^orce A 



II. Staff Development - Career Advancement Opportunities 

A • Professionals 

1. Students practice teaching in Follow Through classes 
personnel assume teaching positions in Follow Througk 
rooms after graduation 

2. Nuznber and Icinds of continuous inservice training: 

a. Visits to other Follow Through Classrooms and pro 
jects 

b. Soonsor directed workshops at centers and else ^ae 

c. '^lanninq se*=;siom conducted bv CAs 
1. Clas^^troom intervention '>v cAs 

e. C^ rlirected ^'orkshoos 

f. Consultant directed ^'orkshons 

1 . 'Tigli/Scooe 

2. '^tiers 

q. Micro -teHCliincf 

Mini • 'orkshoos conducted teachers 
i. ^rientJ=ition *^ork"5hops for ne-^ -personnel 
j. Social -worker, psychologist, nur'^e lo lunchroom 

workshops with teachers 
k. A-V training (video-'taping, etc.) utilised 
1. Workshon soonsored one center, attende.! 'oy othi 
m. 'Administration attenJinq -^orks'ions at hone/other 

3. Professional library 

4. Teachers attending classes 

a. Cultural understanding 

b. Snanish s'^aakinq, -ji lingual v;orkshops 

c. To^^ards advanced degree 

5. Some professionals assuming different oositions 

a. Teachers to CAs 

b. Ch to Director 

c. CAs to teachers 

d. Assistant Principal to Director 

e. Director to state department position 

B. Paraprofessionals 

1. Aides attend classes taught by CAs and Directors 

2. Number of aides in COP (Career Opportunity Program) 

3. Number of supplementary training grants utilized at 
centers (kinds of grants used for aide training 

4. Educational T.V* training for aides 

5. Aides attending classes in A-V area, photo classes 

6. Release time orovided for aides/ teacher to plan 
with CA 

7. Aides on leave — attend college- -possibly return as 
professional in program 

8. Orientation workshop for new Personnel 

9. Paraprofessional social t^orkers taking mental health 
class, oass on information to aides 

10. Parent Coordinators taking candle making classes 

11. <^ED aides obtaining work with narents 
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Task Force A 



III, Instructional Component 

A. Instructional environment utilization of materials and equip- 
ment 

!• Comparison of materials and eouipment lists of PT and 
non-FT classrooms 

2, i^^umber of volunteers in FT vs. non-FT classes 

3, Use of instructional soace in the <?chool other than 
in the child's own classroom 

4, Number and content of field trins 

5, Frecruency of use of materials or eouipment bv FT and 
non-FT teachers (e.g. signing out videotaping equip- 
ment) 

6, Extent of disruption in learning process due to teacher 
absenca and the presence of substitutes 

B. Staff involvement 

1. Staff involvement in parent meetings or in parent sub- 
conimittees 

2. Staff participation in extra activities, exteiided 
days activities, after hours work or meetings 

C. Other effects on the child 

1. Attendance rates in FT arid non-^T classes 

2. Drop-out rates 

D. Longitudinal Follow Uo 

1. Achievement data, grades, etc. on fourth and fifth 
graders who have been through FT 

2. Other school records indicative of fourth grade adjust- 
ment 

E. Staffing patterns 

1. Number of aides employed in FT classrooms 

2. Puoil-teacher ratios 

3. Number of parent aides in FT classrooms 
IV, Parent Involvement 

In school 

1. Number of parent visits to FT classrooms (as observers 
or participants) 

2. Number of parent-initiated (as opposed to teacher- 
initiated) contacts or conferences with teacher and/ 
or aides 

3. Amount of volunteer time and specific purpose 

a. Attendance at PAC meetings and activities (social 
affairs, special workshops, etc. 

b. Parent-established education activities, e.g. child 
guidance class 

c. Parent-initiated activities in classroom, e.g. per- 
sonal hygiene instruction, bread-making, birthday 
parties, etc. 
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d. Parent-initiated activities outside of classroom, 
e.g. field trios, workshops, clothing fund 

e. Other parent contributions 
1. Lunch duty, substituting, baking cookies, pai 

ing the school r providing transportation, etc 
4. Ilumber of total FT parents involved in FT activities 

B. In Community 

1. Number of FT parents involved and the nature of in- 
volvement in: 

a. Other non-FT school activities (membership in P.T 
office-holder, committee chairmen, etc . ) 

b. Local oolitics (running for office, serving on ci 
committees, camoaigning for local school board 
members or politicians) 

c. Local issue-oriented groups ( e«g. petition to 
have local judge retained in office, letters-to- 
the-editor) 

d. Other local or state civic groups 

2. Number of inquiries about FT made by non-FT oarents 
(to project director, PAC members, principal, teacher 

3. Public relations efforts (see Dissemination) 

C. In policy-making 

1. Number, nature of contacts, and results of contacts 
with: 

a. Local school board (e«g. school name changed, 
school policy changed, etc.) 

b. Other policy-making groups (P.T. A., etc.) 

c. Local, state, and national representatives 

d. Principal and/or Superintendent (e.g. permission 
to hold birthday parties for children, more class- 
room space orovided by knocking out certain walls, 
meeting room for parents made available, etc.) 

2. Specific opportunities given parents to be part of 
decision-making process (e.g. Advisory Council, Parent 
Personnel Committee , etc . ) 

a. Is information shared with parents by the school 
and prefect director (budgets, educational prob- 
lems, hiiir.ng policies, interviewing applicants, 
etc.?) 

b. ^^fhat decisions and/or recommendations resulted 
from parent input? 

D. In other areas (see Auxiliary Services and Spin Off) 
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Spin-Off 

A. Influence to non^FT classes at FT grade levels 

1. FT-type materials used in non-FT classes. 

2. Attendance of non-FT teachers at FT i/orkshops. 

3. Extent to which FT teachers talk to non-FT teachers. 

B. Influence to grades 4-C 

1. Requests from other teachers to visit FT classrooms. 

2. Frequency with which FT Curriculum Assistants are involved 
with extra workshops, consultation, etc. to non-FT staff* 

3. Lists of infojnnation that is distributed by the program 
to non-FT teachers. 

4. Visits by FT children to non-FT classes. 

5. Type of training provided to fourth grade teachers who 
v/ill be receiving FT children, e.g., training workshops, 
visits to FT classes, information about FT, orientation 
sessions. 

6. Tutorial exchange programs betv/een FT and non-FT children* 

C* Influence on non-FT programs, e.g., 

T'^at other programs might have changed because of FT, e.g., 
a ?lodel Cities program or a Title I reading program. 

D. FT as resource to non-FT personnel, e.g., 

FT staff speaking to faculty groups, conducting workshops 
or inservice training for others. 

E. Influence on other schools, e.g., records of outside visitors 
to FT classrooms 

F. Influence on the community, e.g., 

1. Parents changed the name of a school in Greeley. 

2. PAC representative speaking at commuiiity group meetings. 

3. FT staff attending community meetings. 

4. Number of community visitors to the program. 

5. Responses received (e.g., letters) from community people 
supporting the value of FT. 

G. Influence on parents and families 

1. Parental reports that FT has had an influence on other 
siblings in the family. 

2. Involvement of siblings in the home teaching sessions. 

3. Child interviews? 
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VI « Dissemination 

A. Inter-communication among FT projects 

1. Itodel Sponsor workshops 

2. Nev/sletters that projects exchange 

3. Visits to other centers by staff 

A. Sponsor acts as a clearing house for ideas (Consultants 
share ideas at each center) 

5. Personnel exchange is another way of sharing ideas 

6. Exchange of A-V materials produced by Sponsor/centers 

B. Community Agencies 

1. Representatives of community agencies who serve on PAC 

2. Directors/parents speak at various service clubs 

3. Parents, directors, etc. use radio, T.V. for dissemina- 
tion 

4. Exhibits at conventions 

5. Children/CAs fiave.deraonstrations at various meetings 

6. Community people invited to "Parent Day in Classroom" 
and other classroom functions 

7. Association with firms from which mater ials/eauipment 
are nur chased 

C* Non-PT Personnel/Other Projects 

1. Invite other staff to workshops and classroom visits 

2. Invite administration, school board members to work- 
shops , etc • 

3. Invitation of personality figures, legislators, govern- 
ment personnel to workshops and classrooms 

4. Soliciting support from congressmen on legislative matter 

5. Proliferation: administrators of other programs in 

the district visit FT then share these ideas v/ith others 
in the system 

6. Directors, CAs, teachers, orrents speak at college 
classes 

7. Reports (as per terms of grant award) to state depart- 
ments of education, CAP aaencies, etc, 

8. Classroom observations by outside sourcas (foreign 
student working on degree/observing in classrooms as 
part of college work^ 

VII. Sponsors 

A. How centers can evaluate sponsors 

1. Feedback report to sponsor after consultant visits 

2. Close-out conferences at end of consultant visits 

3. Articles of Agreement — sponsor adhering to contract 
obligations, number of days, etc. 

4. Sponsor's ability to meet individual center needs 
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HIGH/SCOPE EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH FOUNDATION 

19 72 FOLLOW THROUGH WINTER WORKSHOP 

POSITION STATErENT ON PRESERVATION OF FOLLOW THROUGH 
VIA LEGISLATIVE ACTION (TASK FORCE B) 

December 7^ 19/2 



The discussions of yesterday pointed up the fact that 
legislative action is clearly indicated. We will need: 

1. A bill sponsored in the Senate » House, or 
both 

2. Hard data to support our request for a bill 

3. List of key people who can act as sponsors 
(Mentioned were Senators Percy, Kennedy, 
Stevens, Javits) 



We discussed the inability to obtain data (contract 
by ABT with Office of Education will prohibit the obtaining 
of data) • 

Mrs. Testamark, chairman of National PAC and Community 
Action Committee from New York, was asked to bring us up to 
date on what has been done by the parents thus far. She made 
the following points: 

1. Congress can manipulate programs about legislation 
if the right person is reached. 

2. The persons in HEW presently in charge of Follow 
Through (F.T.) are not sympathetic to it, but 
would like to see it absorbed in Title I. 

3. Cuts in programs are made not in HEW, but in the 
Office of Budget and Management. 

4. As National Chairman of F.T. PAC, she had met 
with many persons in HEW. 

5. The need now is for a concerted effort on the parts 
of all concerned- -sponsors , principals, teachers, 
paraprofessionals , community agencies, etc. 

6. Emphasis should be on the benefits derived from 
F.T. (other than pupil achievement) such as jobs 
and money brought into the community, upgrading 
of paraprofessionals, etc. 
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?• Parents are interested in having F.T. continue 
in grades 4-6 • A three- or four-year program 
does not give conclusive evidence of its worth. 
There have been too many educational programs 
which have begun and suddenly dropped. 

8. Another meeting has been set up for next week by 
National PAC with the acting head of Bureau of 
Compensatory Education. 

9. If F.T. is to survive, it will eventually have 
to be locked in through permanent legislation. 

10. The creation of a permanent parents lobby is 
necessary. Can sponsors help by pointing the 
way to Foundations that will give short-term 
funding for a project of this sort? 



Dr. Billings, PTTAC Consultant, added that: 

1. State Boards of Education should be pressured to 
include F.T. in their bargaining with the Federal 
Government. 

2. Everyone has a responsibility- -sponsors , parents, 
principals, et. al. 

3. Consultants should be pushed by parents of 
local projects to help in spreading knowledge 
of F.T. 

In summary, everyone must: 

1. Spread the news of F.T. 

2. Invite lawmakers to see F.T. in action. 

3. Join with parents in letter writing, speaking, 
and money raising. 
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HIGH/SCOPE EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH FOUNDATION 



19 72 FOLLOW THROUGH WINTER WORKSHOP 

POSITION STATEMENT ON PRESERVATION OF FOLLOW THROUGH 
VIA LEGISLATIVE ACTION (TASK FORCE B) 

December 7, 1972 



The discussions of yesterday pointed up the fact that 
legislative action is clearly indicated. We will need: 

1. A bill sponsored in the Senate, House, or 
both 

2. Haxil data to support our request for a bill 

3. List of key people who can act as sponsors 
(Mentioned were Senators Percy, Kennedy, 
Stevens, Javits) 



We discussed the inability to obtain data (contract 
by ABT with Office of Education will prohibit the obtaining 
of data) . 

Mrs. Testamark, chairman of National PAC and Community 
Action Committee from New York, was asked to bring us up to 
date on what has been done by the parents thus far. She made 
the followini"? points: 

1. Congress can manipulate programs about legislation 
if the right person is reached. 

2. The persons in HEW presently in charge of Follow 
Through (F.T.) are not sympathetic to it, but 
would like to see it absorbed in Title I. 

3. Cuts in programs are made not in HEW, but in the 
Office of Budget and Management. 

4* As National Chairman of F,T. PAC, she had met 
with many persons in HEW. 

5. The need now is for a concerted effort on the parts 
of all concerned- -sponsors , principals, teachers, 
paraprofessionals , community agencies, etc. 

6. Emphasis should be on the benefits derived from 
F.T. (other than pupil achievement) such as jobs 
and money brought into the community, upgrading 
of paraprofessionals, etc. 
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7. Parents are interested in having F.T. continue 
in grades 4-6. A three- or four-year program 
does not give conclusive evidence of its worth. 
There have been too many educational programs 
which have begun and suddenly dropped. 

8. Another meeting has been set up for next week by 
National PAC with the acting head of Bureau of 
Compensatory Education. 

9. If F.T. is to survive, it will eventually have 
to be locked in through permanent legislation, 

10. The creation of a permanent parents lobby is 
necessary. Can sponsors help by pointing the 
way to Foundations that will give short-term 
funding for a project of this sort? 



Dr. Billings, PTTAC Consultant, added that: 

1. State Boards of Education should be pressured to 
include F.T. in their bargaining with the Federal 
Government . 

2. Everyone has a responsibility -sponsors, parents, 
principals, et. al. 

3. Consultants should be pushed by parents of 
local projects to help in spreading knowledge 
of F^T. 



In summary, everyone must: 

1. Spread the news of F.T. 

2. Invite lawmakers to see F.T. in action. 

3. Join with parents in letter writing, speaking^ 
and money raising. 
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HIGH/SCOPE EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH FOUIJDATION 



1972 FOLLO!^ THROUGH UIWTER iJORKSHOP 

POSITION STATEtiENT ON CONTIWUATIOII OF FOLLOW THROUGH 
PROGRAM THROUGH SIXTH GR7U5E (TASK FORCE C) 

DECEriBER 7r 1972 



Rationale 

The Follo\7 Through Program has provided quality education 
to children since 1967. All of the components which insure 
success in learning—involved parents, committed teachers r 
thoughtful planning and excellent supervison— -are integral parts 
of Follov^f Through. Success has brought confidence and greater 
competence to children. ^Je v;ish to expand opportunities for 
children to succeed. He recommend that federal funds be made 
available to extend the Follow Through Program to grades 4^ 5^ 
ar'-T 6. 

The academic, social, physical, and psychological needs of 
children which are present at kindergarten have not ceased to 
exist at grade 4. Effective eriucation to satisfy these needs 
is a continuing process. Our present educational system has 
not proved effective. There has been no real change in curri- 
culum or methods in the intermediate grades. Follow Through 
children in traditional fourth, fifth and sixth grade classrooms 
v;ill return to the very practices and procedures v;hich have 
failed their older brothers and sisters. They will return to 
the old ways in the very years of their school lives in which 
most drop-outs withdraw from classroom cctivities. The gains 
which children have made in Follow Through will be threatened 
and very possibly stifled by curriculum and instructional methods 
which emphasize conformity, unthinking acceptance of ideas and 
" recipe " education . 

FolloTT Through has been an attempt to change education. 
It has been allov/ed five years in v/hich to alter instructional 
approaches and techniques V7hich have existed for centuries. 
We must allow Follow Through more time— time to win more converts 
to change— tine to involve more school personnel as active 
participants in change — time to prove what we know to be true- 
that Follow Through is a viable alternative to the educational 
system which presently exists. 

Recommendation for Progrcun Format 

The format for Follow Through in grades 4 through 6 should 
include components v;hich have proved successful in kindergarten 
through grade 3: 

1) Sponsors who will be responsible for advice, training 
^ and integrity of curriculum. 
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2) Parent involvement. 

3) Teachers who are willing to make changes in their approac 
to instruction. 

4) Opportunity for careful planning on the part of teaching 
teams. 

5) Supervision vrhich is supportive of teaching teams. 

6) Ancillary sesr/ices as they now exist. 

7) Development of curriculum and training methods to meet 
the interests and needs of pre^adolescent children. 
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HIGH/SCOPE EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH FOUNDATION 



1973 FEBRUARY WORKSHOP 



The objectives of the February Workshop are four-fold: 

1. To become familiar with pre-number and number goals 
and their applicability to classroom activities. 

2. To determine what kinds of materials and activities 
(including those found in existing references) bring 
out these goals. 

3. To become familiar with appropriate questions the 
teacher might ask to extend the child's understanding 
of number relationships. 

4. To determine appropriate representation activities 
for children at different developmental levels. 
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HIGH/SCOPE EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH FOUNi)ATTON 



Evaluation of February Workshop 
Number Goals 

A pre-test and post-test of knowledge and applicability 
of pre-number and number goals were given to workshop parti- 
cipants. 

A different goal from each of the following three areas 
was presented: 

A. Gross comparison 

B. Development of the concept of unit 

C. Number goals 

For each of the number goals given, participants were 
asked to respond to the following questions: 

1. Describe in some detail an appropriate activity and 
materials that might involve the use of this goal, 

2. After the child has responded, what question might 
the teacher ask the child which would extend this 
goal? 

4, Depending upon the child's response, what might be 
an appropriate representation activity for the child? 

Since one group neglected to take the pre-test on Monday, 
the pre- and post-results for each group are shown in separate 
tables. Group A took the pre-test on Monday while Group F/ took 
the pre-test on Thursday. 

Responses from Group A curriculum assistants were indi- 
cative of an overall increase in knowledge of number goals by 
the end of the week. Appropriate responses increased for ac- 
tivities, materials, initiating questions, extending questions, 
and representation. Knowledge in the broad area of gross com- 
parison showed the most gain, while knowledge in the area of 
number goals showed little or no gain. 

Teachers' knowledge of appropriate materials, initiating 
questions, extending questions, and representation increased 
over the course of the workshop for Group A. However, they 
demonstrated difficulty in determining appropriate mctit^iti^s, 
particularly in the broad area of number goals. 
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Table 1 shows the percent of appropriate responses 
given for activities, materials, initiating questions, ex- 
tending questions, and representation by Group A CAs and 
teachers over the course of the week. 



Table 1: Percent of appropriate responses by Group A CAs and 
teachers on Monday and on Friday 

CAs Teachers 
Monday Friday Monday Friday 

1. Activity 74% 80% 75% 60% 

2. Materials 87% 87% 75% 80% 

3* Initiating 

Questions 54% 66% 42% 66% 

4 . Extending 

Questions 27% 60% 25% 40% 

5. Representation 20% 60% 27% 47% 

Table 2 shows the percent of appropriate responses in 
broad areas of gross comparison, development of the concept 
of unit, and number goals given by Group A CAs and teachers 
over the course of the week. 



Table 2: Percent of appropriate responses by Group A CAs and 
teachers on Monday and on Friday 

CAs Teachers 

Monday Friday Monday FFiday 

1. Gross Compar- 
ison 40% 84% 40% 76% 

2. Development of 

the concept of 52% 64% 60% 84% 

unit 

3« Number Goals 60% 60% 35% 16% 
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Appropriate responses from Group B curriculum assistants 
increased for activities, materials and initiating questions 
in all three broad areas of number goals. However, in the 
area of concept of the unit, more inappropriate responses were 
given for extending questions and representation. 

Like Group A teachers, Group B teachers' knowledge of ap- 
propriate materials, initiating questions, extending questions 
and representation increased. However, they too demonstrated 
difficulty in determining appropriate activities, particularly 
in the broad areas of gross comparison and number goals. 

Table 3 shows the percent of appropriate responses given 
for activities, materials, initiating questions , extending ques^- 
tions, and representation by Group B CAs and teachers 

Table 5: Percent of appropriate responses by CAs and teachers 
on Thursday and Friday 

CAs Teachers 
Thursday Friday Thursday Friday 

1. Activity 50% 83% 86% 66% 

2. Materials 50% 100% 66% 66% 

3. Initiating 

Questions 50% 66% 33% 66% 

4. Extending 

Questions 50% 33% 26% 46% 

5. Representation 66% 16% 33% 53% 

Table 4 shows the percent of appropriate responses in 
broad areas of gross comparison, development of the concept 
of unit, and number goals given by Group B CAs and teachers. 

Table 4: Percent of appropriate responses by CAs arid teachers 
on Thursday and Friday 

CAs Teachers 

Thursday Friday Thursday Friday 

1. Gross Compar- 
ison 40% 80% 52% 68% 

2. Development of 

the concept of 60% 30% 68% 76% 

unit 

O 3. Number Goals 60% 70% 28% 36% 

ERIC 



The total percent of teachers and CAs who were able to 
give appropriate responses on Friday to questions regarding 
the application of pre-number and number goals in the class- 
room are summarized in Tables 5 and 6. Over half of the par- 
ticipatin;^ CAs responded appropriately to every question in 
all three goal areas - gross comparison, development of the 
concept of unit, and number goals. Participating teachers 
evidenced greatest weakness in the broad area of number goals. 
Though their knowledge of appropriate extending questions to 
ask the child and appropriate representation tasks increased 
over the course of the week, these two areas of expertise re- 
mained their weakest. 



Table 5 shows the total percent of appropriate response 
for activities, materials, initiating questions, extending 
questions, and representation by Group A and Group B CAs and 
teachers on the last day of the workshop. 



Table 5: Total percent of appropriate responses by CAs and 
teachers on Friday. N = 90 teachers; 7 CAs, 



CAs Teachers 

1. Activity 80% 63% 

2. Materials 90% 73% 



3. Initiating 

Questions 66% 66% 

4. Extending 

Questions S2% 43% 

5. Representation 52% 50% 



Table 6 shows the total percent of appropriate responses 
in broad areas of gross comparison, development of the concept 
of unit, and number goals given by Group A and Group B CAs and 
teachers on the last day of the workshop. 

Table 6: Percent of appropriate responses by CAs and teachers 
on Friday. N * 90 teachers; 7 CAs. 

CAs Teachers 

1. Gross Compar- 
ison 83% 92% 



2. Development of 

the concept of 54% 80% 
unit 

ERXC - Number Goals 63% ^ 26% 



HIGH/SCOPE EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH FOUNDATION 



1973 FOLLOW THROUGH 

SPRING WORKSHOP 
April 29 - May 4, 1973 



CAMP HIGH/SCOPE 
CLINTON, MICHIGAN 
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Brick House 
Brick House Rec. Room 
Brick House Living Room 



Room Arrangement 

The one with the dining hall 
Large room downstairs with fireplac 
Upstairs with fireplace 



Brick House Rec. Room Porch Outside Brick House Rec^ Room 



Barn 

Barn Floor 

Barn Art Room 

Stucco House 

Stucco House Rec. Room 

Stucco House Living Room 

Stucco House Music Room 

Annex 



Other building near Brick House 
Largest barn room 
Adjacent to barn floor 
The one without the dining hall 
Large room downstairs with fireplac 
Upstairs with fireplace 
Adjoining Stucco House Rec. Room 
Building adjacent to Stucco House 



Sunday, April 29 
4:00 - 6:00 



5:00 - 6:00 
6:00 - 7:00 
7:30 - 8:00 



8:00 - 9:00 



REGISTRATION - Beth Schoppa, Gay Garcia 
Brick House^ Registration Office 

HAPPY HOUR - John Nowosad, Chuck Wallgren 
Brick House Living Room 

BUFFET DINNER 

Brick House » Dining Hall 

INDIVIDUAL CENTER PLANNING SESSIONS 
To Be Arranged 

Center staff will meet with consultant 
to review workshop schedule and plan 
session attendance 

OPENING SESSION - Charles Hohmann, Rick Chapman, 

Jerry Goebel, Roger Rugg 
Brick House, Rec. Room 

Welcome 
Introductions 

Presentation - ''School Isn't Dead • It's 

Just Not Feeling l^fell*' 
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Friday, May 4 

8:15 BREAKFAST 



9:00 PRESENTATIONS 

Stucco House Rec. Room 

A. Project Directors 

B. Home Program Coordinators 

C. Teachers 

D. Math 

E. Language 



11:00 PLANNING 

To Be Arranged 

Consultants and center staff convene to 
finalize plans for May visit. 



12:30 CLOSING LUNCH 

DEPARTURES 



ERIC 
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HIGH/SCOPE EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH FOUNDATION 



1973 Follow Through Spring Workshop 

Evaluation Questionnaire 

Participants were asked to respond to the followinj^ 
questions regarding the content and process of the Spring 
Workshop. The questionnaire was completed the last day of 
the workshop and reflects reactions to the overall workshop, 
not any particular session. The questionnaire was completed 
by 23 project directors, curriculum assistants, teachers and 
parents* 



1. In general, how do you feel about the level of interest dis' 
played by the workshop participants? 



At a very 
low level 
throughout 



Somewhat 

below 

average 



Above 
average 

4% 



V/ell 
above 
average 
50% 



At a very 
high level 
throughout 
46% 



2. How do .you feel about the organization of the workshop? 

Not Poorly Fairly Well Extremely 

organized organized well organized well 

at all organized organized 

4% 69% 26% 



3. How do you feel about the quality of the written materials 
provided? 

Very Poor Average Above Superior 

poor average 

4% 68% 27% 



4. How do you feel about the quality of the presentations and 
sessions? 

Very Poor Average Above Superior 

poor average 

14% 52% 33% 
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1973 Spring Workshop 
Evaluation Questionnaire 



5. How useful do you feel that the content of the workshop wil] 
be to you in your vork? 



Not 
useful 
at all 



Of little 
use 



Probably 
of some 
use 
91 



Generally 
quite 
useful 
271 



Extremes 
useful 

631 



6, Do you feel the workshop met its objectives? 

Poorly Average Fairly 

well 

4% 38% 



Not at 
all 



Extremely 
well 
57% 



ERLC 



7. What would you say were the weaknesses of the workshop? 

No. 

• Too many teachers at one time at the TDC . . 

• Everyone should have the opportunity to 
observe and interact at the TDC 8 

" Too much input from participants and not 

enough from H/S staff 1 

" Too much input from H/S staff, not enough 

from participants 2 

• Workshop goals unclear 1 

" Evening sessions too long. Should have 

one evening free 4 

• Tues»-Thurs. work sessions too long 1 

• Weather . 1 

• This is the first workshop where all 
areas were strong 1 

" Extremely well-planned . . 5 

• No comment .11 

8. How would you change the workshop to make more meaningful' 

No. 

' Change to a three day workshop and 

hold fewer sessions 1 

• Opportunity for everyone to attend TDC ... 8 

• Opportunity for participatns to get 
involved in 2 groups, if they desire, 
instead of one 2 

• Let participants follow a plan-work-repre- 
sent-evaluate sequence (as discussed in 
CA session) with various options and 
alternatives 1 

' No comment 11 
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1973 Spring Workshop 
Evaluation Questionnaire 



Additional Comments 

• This is the first workshop where all areas were strong I 

(administrator) 

• I found the week here helpful because it gave me new 

insights. I was able to think and make goals for 
myself for the next 2 months and for next year. 
Presentations and materials from different centers were 
especially helpful. (CA) 

• It is fantastic and an invaluable experience. I'm sure 

as the weeks go by and I have time to internalize the 
data it will be more and more meaningful! (teacher) 

• As far as I am concerned, the experience at the TDC was 

the most meaningful. Questions that arose in my mind 
have at some point during this week been answered by 
observation and interaction at the TDC. (teacher) 
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1973 SUMMER PRACTICUM 



The Summer Practicum stressed active involvement with 
the teaching team at the TDC and offered seminars in one or 
more of the following areas; 

1) Child Process and Teacher Interaction 

2) Teacher Planning 

3) Relationship Areas 

4 ) Repres€ ntation 

Based upon the suggestions of Project Directors at the 
Spring Workshop, the Practicum v;as planned primarily for 
teachers • Schedules were adjusted so that teachers could 
concentrate on specific areas of need and interest as well 
as obtain the necessaxry perspective crucial to advanced 
implementation • 



o 

ERIC 
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HIGH/SCOPE EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH FOUNDATION 

Follow Through Summer Practicum 

1973 Evaluation Form 
(Responses) 



o 

ERIC 



DIRECTIONS: For each of the following questions, circle the 
expression which most nearly expresses your feeling. 



1. In general, how do you feel about the level of interest 
displayed by the workshop participants? 

At a very Somewhat Above Well At a very 

low level below average above high level 

throughout average average throughout 

0 0 5 6 1 

2. How do you feel about the organization of the workshop? 

Not Poorly Fairly Well Extremely 

organized organized well organized well 

at all organized organized 

0 0 2 10 0 

3. How do you feel about the quality of the written materials 
provided? 

Very Poor Average Above Superior 

poor average 

0 0 0 10 2 

4. How do you feel about the quality of the sessions? 

a. In Training and Development Center 

Very Poor Average Above Superior 

poor average 

0 0 2 9 1 

b. In Office Conference Room 

Very Poor Average Above Superior 

poor average 

0 0 1 10 1 

5. How useful do you feel that the content of the workshop 
will be to you in your work? 

Not Of little Probably Generally Extremely 

useful use of some quite useful 

at all use useful 

0 0 14 7 
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1973 Summer Practicum 
Evaluation Form (Responses) 



6. Do you feel the workshop met its objectives? 



Not at 
all 
0 



Poorly 



0 



Average 



3 



Fairly 
well 
1 



Extremely 
well 
8 



7. What would you say were the weaknesses of the workshop? 



- I would say that the workshop was very meaningful in 
many ways, but we, as participants, should be more 
aware of what our role is. We should be able to 
observe the TDC staff and students at least two full 
days, both sections, before going to the TDC to wrk. 

- The same as in all things of this sort; no matter 
how hard you try, you can't reach everyone, 

- Too many of us. It would have been more worthwhile 
to be able to spend all morning every day in the TDC 
and perhaps the irusic period and then evaluate and 
plan and see videotapes and slides etc, in the after- 
noon. 

- Participants should observe both sessions in TDC be- 
fore they actually participate. Participants should 
be better informed as to expectations before coming 
to the workshop. 

- The schedule for each day was really too long; after 
a certain period of the day you lose interest. 

- Those were no specific woaknesses. 

- It is hard for me to answer these questions, as I 
was not here for the full workshop. The interaction 
with the children and the planning and evaluation 
with the teachers was most stimulating. 

• Working with children without having had time and 
opportunities to be accepted by them* I leally don't 
know how this could be improved under the circumstances 

• The group was divided at the beginning and remained so 
resulting in a lack of useful interaction. 

- An opportunity might have been provided for both A 
and B groups to interact. Idea^, perspectives, and 
understandings could be shared. 



ERIC 
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1973 Summer Practicum 
Evaluation Form (Responses) 



8. How would you change the workshop to make it more meaningful? 

- If less participants were involved in the workshop 
at a particular time then there would be more time 
to be involved in the TDC, more time to discuss in- 
tensely the implementation of the model and theory. 
Perhaps every morning and one afternoon in the TDC, 
leaving 4 afternoons to evaluate and discuss. 

- Have fewer participants. Show more videotapes. Work 
in TDC in a.m. Plan, evaluate, see videotapes and 
slides in the afternoons. 

- The workshop was quite meaningful. The tour of the 
different buildings should be included. 

* Work at TDC in the morning and evalisate and discuss 
in the afternoon- -one day at TDC in the afternoon. 
More discussion of cognitive questionning used by 
the teachers. 

- I would let the teachers in the TDC take full charge 
of the activities and let participants observe and 
have question and answer sessions at the end of the 
day. 

- It was very meaningful to me and I see how it can be 
better implemented in my class next year. 

- More opportunities to interact and observe children. 
These are minor criticisms. I am very well pleased 
with the workshop. It has been very helpful. 

- More frank discussion on application of TDC in the 
different centers. How? When? Why? 

- Before the workshop is held, a questionnaire should 
be sent out asking what the teachers want covered- - 
what would be useful to them, so mat we don't see 
a slide session on "plan, work, evaluate"- -something 
even a teacher with one year in the program knows and 
has implemented in her classroom. 

- The opportunity might have been provided for the 
various centers to elaborate and discuss on their 
operation as opposed to one another, and the model. 
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